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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


—e 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation | 
and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. | 
Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A PER SEnvELopE 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. PHOSPHATIC 
J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. Baking Powder 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are remov 
THREE NEW BOOKS with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Bak 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than a 
other powder. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
3y HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. An entirely new edition, from new 
electrotype plates. With an introduction by Mrs. Stowe, stating the 
circumstances under which the story was written. With a picture of 
Uncle Tom, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. An excellent edition of this most re- 


THE SCARLET LETTER. From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New popular edition, r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
An admirable edition of Hawthorne’s most famous romance. . Teacher of Cooking. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. Ih 


tested it thoroughly, and have xever failed to get good results when 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of “In the Tennessee Moun- | directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the n 

tains,” “* Down the Ravine,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending i 

This is one of the most noteworthy of American novels. The striking | ™Y cooking classes, and to my friends generally. ce A. GEDDESs 

figure and fate of the prophet.’’ the cave and stealthy operations of the I t. Mas 
““moonshiners,” and the engaging love story which runs as a golden | 77 


thread through it all, are\depicted with great power and fascination. 
From MARION HARLAND, 


POEMS OF Read WM The well-known Authority on Cooking. 

By Joun G. WHITTIER. A notable Holiday volume. ustrated with | : 
from nature by KinGsLEy. 4to, tastefully ‘ I Baking of Horsford to 
bound, cloth, $6.00; full Persian levant, with cover design in antique 
and gold, $12.00; full polished calf, tree panel inlaid, with sprinkled MARION HARL ND 
border, a new and elegant style, $15.00. a 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. From MISS PARLOA, 
Sailor life in a voyage around Cape Horn to and from San Francisco, | Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 
and in California. By RICHARD H. DANA, JR. New popular edition. I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, 
Price reduced from $1.50 to $1.00. Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA 
RUTLEDGE. 
A Novel, by MiRIAM CoLEs Harris. New edition, $1.25. 


_ This novel enjoyed a remarkable popularity when it was first pub- | Weuse no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 
gle of nears who Will | here is no other powder like ous. 
< | Beware of misrepresentation and false statements made by ri\ 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemis 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 
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No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendati 


*4* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, | 
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A pilgrim wandered long life's loilsome way 

His tot tering limbs fee as came the clole of day 

Hits was flow dnd languid ,his brow a ihowy hite 
And his cye was calmly turned away toward the ading light. 


Hor \ ny rfed (0 clin ib the ruc | ill 
Oy hfe? in early morniné . and with unten ered will: 


Now | pright the al nc ry; how thin the = clouds di d | 


That Jater’ on heavily, and [Kadowed liie’s dream. 


How full hope and prom he foudht the beaten track, 


His daze fi ‘xed on the future and né ver looking back 


« } 
Excellion” he fho uted and wide nis “unluriec 
While chmbing up the mountains to look down on the work. 


But ah, when of the fummit, unreft Repl ace with him 


And the hones that he coveted unwi tingly érew dim; 
Hope chariéed to difappointment, fale fnends“tumed ouick away 


While threatening ftorm clouds Gathered and darkly Qrew the day 


Of thole who Started with him or joined him in his prime 

Onc by one had turned their faces towards a diltant clime 

) And p many dear and loved ones, once with him heart and and 
Al hime on. bade adiou and rt the 


siuil ling al wa v 
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te che olowing calle the wanderer “come” 


Ghe ‘ most pes," ‘al home 
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Original in Goow HouseEKEEPING. 


HOUSE DECORATION RICH AND RARE. 


A J APANESE Room. 


== OT long after this, Mrs. Cramer and Agatha 
came in with a look of pleasant excite- 


ment on the face of the former. “1 have 


1 good news,” said she. “A 


! who has been in 


just hear 
letter from brother Fre« 
charge of a branch of business in London, 
tells us that he is coming back to the New 
York office. He wishes to live with us, 

he’s a bachelor, you know,—and gives me 
carte blanche orders to fit up for his use a 
xed-room and sitting-room in the new 
Won't it be delightful to have a 


= house. 
big brother with us ? 
I replied, “it seems so by the way you look. 


Cramer equally pleased.” 


“ Really,” It only 
remains to have Mr. 

*“Heis justas glad as lam. You must know that Fred and | 
are the youngest of the family, and when left orphans, were the 
\rchie and | 
They two were fast friends before we met.’ 


only ones unmarried. It was through him that 
became acquainted. 

* That makes the plan all right, then. 
furnish Fred’s room ?” 


what way will you 


~ That’s just what I want to talk about. Agatha has a plan that 


Archie and | rather like,” turning to our blonde friend. 
Agatha looked up from the carpet where she had been following 
the figures with the tip of her parasol, in a brown study. 
“If I had a big brother, a dark fellow,—you said he was dark, 


didn’t you ?” turning to Alice, who nodded with a smile of happi 
ness on her bright face, * I'd have the rooms furnished in Japanes« 
style.” 


“A real inspiration,” I exclaimed. “You could do nothing 
better.” A 


picture, as she continued: 


ratha still had a far-off look, as if calling up a mental 
“ A dark person needs rich and glowing colors as a back-ground, 
and if he has marked character, will like a unique room.” 
“ That's just Fred,” broke in his sister, fondly. 
undecided in him. 


There’s nothing 
He likes positive colors and strong characters. 
He avoids milk-and-water people. i 

“JT don’t know about that,” said Agatha, drawing 


haughtily. “1 like but few young men. More likely I shall detest 


You'll like Fred, both of you.” 
herself up 


him. I shall if you are forever praising him.’ 
I made a little gesture of warning in an aside to Mrs. Cramer. 
Her pride in her brother had nettled the fastidious Agatha, who 
again resumed the conversation. 
“ You know I've a theory that we ought to have whatever really 
ht, gleaming 


> 


belongs to us. J want rich odors about me, and 1: 
tones of brocade and satin. 


Don't say a word,” seeing I was 
about to speak, “I kn@w you would say that we should only have 
what we are worthy of, or what we earn. On the whole that is 
true, but, as the world goes, * beauty is its own excuse for being,’ 
and there will always be a class whose only use is to feed the ey 
with grace and sumptuousness.” 

“T know your theory,” was my reply, “and that you will out- 
grow it. If you could not be the flame, at least you would be the 
moth that is devoured by it, and a good many there are in the 
world, too. Well, as we are all together, let us go to Van Tine’s 
and look at Japanese decorations.” 

It took buta little while to reach that curiosity shop, and w 
were soon in the basement, looking at paper for the sitting room. 
The courteous proprietor showed us many varieties of thick, em- 
bossed Japanese paper, double width and very handsome and heavy 
This is impervious to dampness, but is not waterproof. We found 
that it ranged from $6 to $9 per roll, so that a medium sized room 
could be covered for $30 or less if a dado were used. One pattern 
was an irregular octagon, four inches in diameter, stamped ona 
ied with Japanese W tips, in deep 
crimson ; others of birds, figures, flowers and butt 
of crimson or green. 


ground of dull bronze and | 


‘tlies on grounds 
Another had only butterflies on a ground of 
bright gilt, over which trailed a vine, admidst which were blossom 
ing thistles. The effect was not so gaudy as it sounds ; it was toned 


toasober richness. Agatha and Alice both liked the octagon figure. 


> 


A strong, dark face would look like a picture seen in pri fine’s 
against it,” said Agatha, musingly, while Alice and I exchan; ps 
glances of amusement. in 

We were then shown strips of lattice-work, in broken, irreg r 
designs, having the pleasant unexpectedness that belongs to fan 
Japanese handiwork. It is sold from $1.00 to $1.50 per square 
for windows or balcony screens, or for railings where light and 0 
are not to be excluded. This lattice-work is hand made, of s 
soned wood, and never warps. S| 

“That is just the thing for your freize,” I exclaimed. *] L| 
be stained any color you wish, from ivory to black. Q 

Agath. here turned to Alice. \s I suggested the room, | 
give my opinion. I think your brother would like it as a 
painted a dark olive or even black, and the wall under it a hg y 


shade of olive. Then with this dead gilt paper with the odd « 
gon figures in shades of crimson, and a frieze of sp 
natural colors, there'll be little to desire 


lit baml 
in the wall.” 


my princess,” laughed Alice. “Iam gla 


condescend to help. I shall order at once, paper, lattice-wor] 
bamboo. Now for the ceiling.” 


Here I interpolated. “I know a young man who has ma 


especial study of Japanese art, and who wou in a very 


\ paint a | ler to match the walls, on the ceiling. He \ 

first have a solid tint of gray-blue; and attach to it bronze-fi: 

plaques around a larger plaque as a center-piece, at varying 

tances. The border would consist of a band of gray on yw 
| be disposed a variety of Japanese designs, no two alil 
‘ istances and angles from each other. Here woul 
there fa imain a waterial then a mandarin in full 

or stem of plum-blosson x chrysanthemums, the w le 

in interminable st y 

\ charming plan,” returned Mrs. Cramer. “1 will co 
that point settled also. But what is this ?” pointing to ah 
like a long, narrow fringe of beads. 

That” said the attendant, “is used fora portitre. It is, 
see, made of small pieces of bamboo and colored beads, st 
strong cords, making avery showy, curious hanging, which w 
for thirty dollars 


\s Fred has desired me to fit up the rooms handsomely, 


take that for the doorway between bed-room and sitti 


Now for other furnishings 
Here the attendant pointed out lacquered tables, singly a . 

nests, red and black, painted or carved. Two or three were 
aside, als« with one raised end for the heat 
chairs to and white. To these Mrs. Cran 
guided by i old Chinese 
darin over as the ros¢ 
lining, but whole so bl 


as to 


selected tor Fred's fa 


Then there was ate with micros¢ 


delicacy in details, with shelves of different heights to hold ¢ 
cheap at $50,” said the man: along panel of open-work c 
carved in flowers and fruit, from which to hang the id 


octagon lantern for the gar, in a teak-wood fram 


g 

(wall pictures on strips of dark silk), painted 

to nature which makes oriental work so 1 V 

our countrymen are learning to appreciat 

1-handled One ick pum le es which ar 

unsigh 1ccor ly as they are treated, and a screen fi 

fire-place, rushes and storks on bamboo ina black frame. Ft 

dail these, selections were mace With the usual Gelay and cha 
n which three women, bent on getting the best and the prett 

for the money, would be apt to indulge. 


‘I have set my 1 finally 


leart on a pair of Japanese vases,” 


Mrs. Cramer. “If there is a ing in which these neigh! 
from ‘the land of the rising sun’ excel, it is in their bronzes.  \ 
were soon lost in admi 1 of the art expended on this 


species of decoration, which often takes a grotesque form. 
that little procession of grasshoppers, cach with its tiny umb 


a 
held at a different angle, and those beetles waltzing to the vi 


of that musical frog,” exclaimed Agatha, as we went from 


piece to another. We ended by deciding that Fred must s« 


his own curios, of which we found 2 large variety, both at \ 


) 
d 
a 
t of drapery for the easel Mrs. Cram 
engraving. 
. 


Goorw Hou: 


ve li: e’s and at the shop of the Japanese Manufacturing and Trading 
lan pany near by, where everything is not only selected with great 
imination, but is sure to be genuine. 
eg r the floor, Alice bought bamboo matting, leaving the choice 
St rug to her brother’s taste. For the walls « f the bed-room 
e fi ind Agatha decided upon an odd hanging: it was a 
in of thin shavings one way and red and black thread the 
of s nd cool, and looking a little like bamboo. The { 
st simply of those long Japanese picture-books 
It pocket-map, and give a strong series of colo! gement 
gle book, costing a do suff 1 for the 1 » fa 
op filled in the y lll con ers at th top, ; l ] ( 
] Ls de to ste rt l ed 
ig y la q l ( ne corner ot t 
| d with painted palm-leaf fans, 1 f 1 tl 
about fi feet from the tloor, Ove other 
stril 2 mass OL ¢ She also jay 
vord ar its sé ul il i » | ha ] 
d useful to ] 1 br 
re ned Aga l. ) s sl ct b 
coppel ii a pot n 
Is the d to ent Japan 
i y ( 4 
rs ma a dado | WO 
\\ set te ( t »p b ty | i 
4 ‘ ] \ 
lan ! 
| Jay 
{ vas ¢ ( cl rs 
( y t i 
= 
tur to say that one Ir roon 
cl ( 
] } + 
t la wa L ¢ I Was to 
si spray 1 bloss a 
e in the back rround sal Shadowy re 
ft m. itse with a dark, dr m sitting by the 
ol grate. 
e spot, when all was don \gatha was 
plain mantel. It tool wever, f 
what « ivht »] and soon tl] we 1et 
od arrang ( e long? or. TI rk 
nother o V t ot Japanese in Of ¢ I ent 
d sizes, and anotl t he shops Ss necessary 
ere aros¢é co fabs s Ag la > t m abc the 
e value of the many distinct wares which ¢ their name 
» Hl | +) V wer mad hy) re thaw 
te places whe They ere made 8) Wi € ney were 
Sedji-ware is always lovely,” said I. taki ipa Ly 
] rreen of a cool sunset h t 
) f d upon por el 1 from that 
Lys t] ha piect only a foot h 
l like this Kaga-war id Agatha, the deep crimson 
s torever beautif NO sitso expe as s 
hich are used wi h less ttect \nd ) co pl ol 
f Naga founda place in the mantel cabinet. ‘The Imperial 
I kin we ¢ irded, but Ok ay of yellow cracki 
y long 1 e by the hand t for r admiring 
ique bl ind white, and rejex e | 
round and gold figures. We looked 1 y 1 Ik 
of cl el l, made textrous fing 
\ t ol inlaid bronze, carved lacque: ind ivo y cid 
rhe uche could n over such ] without his cons 
search for curios, we spent hours in the “ beauty-ro ym, 
) gatha called it—of Herters. A short time ago they bought 
colections, one formed by Mr. Holcomb, Secretary of 


Lerican ration at Canton 


ter to China. 


L i fifteen the other by 
i I’verything in that room is r of 


and requires a long purse, if on 


are ¢ 


l, and repays lor 


or 


tiie 


SEKEEPING 


wishes to bi y. 


Here was a cabinet of ebony. lacquer d and inlaid, 
51,200; a vase of old black glaze, (Chinese) 27 inches h gh, the 
uch sold for $3.500; a box, trefoil shan« ot 2 lacquer 
only ches in diameter, a mustard crackle vase, perfect 
one OL car l . vellow rround, five 
sok 10! Ny co sscur 
nese a l ot | ces \ ( ha room 
CX te by all who 
of 
el y ) tid I as we took 
t part View on th a ( \ ( pa »the 
poor j d that to the s l t ct to the s il 
CeCe hot cecor or \ ol ec-room 
ire, Alice Can you ha Jay 
pay for id lacquer 
has a beds ba 00, held 
torether by narrow strips of 1 r t | last 
be content tL good of Jay ( t] little 
cle In pai r y ck | r. He w evel 
ii} e lo ed t 11 I som | vely 
who the ma of tl k 
vhere they cove f ( those for 
h seem | u e, are 
19 as belor | mute ¢ 
then s Lcomp}! t oO ine 
4 ) ! tiv ) 
( ( ( WV l } I i ches 
«tl 
| ther ‘ ible 
ol l 
‘ is Alice’s exclamatio sleeve vill 
ike a bracl drapery fora co l ‘ panes 
ary cr t ick ne in re re p ) nee 
1} 
Ss roon if complete 
Yes, ar W handsome eno gh tor any big other, was 
Agatha’s parting wor 
To T Cwm 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT, 
PICKED ouT FRoM Brit r CORN] XCHANGES 
Good mar rs are a part of good m« 
He who sows brambles must look w » his shox 
Much learning ws how little mortal knows Lon 
Hasty peopk drink the nectar « CxXistence s r hot 
When a man’s coat is threadbare it is easy t ) pick ole in ji 
H 10 Can Suppress a moment’s anger may prey i day of 
so! 
rh igh sin brought on the de ae ge dan wash 
sin 
Ihe sunshine of life is made up of very little beams, tl art 
bright all the time 
lo have what we want is riches. but to b able to do without is 
powel G WeDonald 
Know sc, power and wealth give much, but not always rood 
neaitn n an ¢ sy conscience, 
Why do we choos to do as the most do, rather than as the best 
do? because we choose to W > the ( 
0 life ind, ha it t] wwinto yo work such 
st nd and muscle as God has given you.—Cy vii 
It was the policy of a good old gentleman to mak his children 
feel that home was the hay piest place in the worl ind I value 
this delicious feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent can 


Dring 


up your ¢ 


can take wit 


hildren to joy. Give them just as much as they 


hout intoxication and without reaction. If vor take too 
much of any one essential, you cheat some other. | quipoise of t] 
various elements of our being is what we wan 


3 

ie 

& 
ape 
e] 
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Original in HouseKEEPING. 


THE FASHIONS. 


EARLY AUTUMN CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 


about to embrace it in good faith. We 


buy our bonnet and order our dresst 


fashion when we receive them. A chee: 


of mind than cyni 


therefore I encourage myself ina phil 


being 
fleeting fashion makes me 
amiable papas and husbands who read Goop HOUSEKEEPING. t 


ssings in disguise, 


we are to be less extravagant, less elaborate 
in the sweet delusion that the golden age 


Ovid, and innocent as sie epherdesses we ar¢ 


cence and flowers,”’—alas! that I shall hav 
\ radical revolution is taking pl 
women like to be ¢ mtrary, and as a faithful subject of Ou 
Fashion, who admits no rivalry, it must be confess d that we ar 


advancing with the season in extravagance. An enormous revol 
tion is taking place in dressmaking which is of small importan 
to those whose houses a built of bullio: and cement of cl 
and gold, and stays ef bonds and girders of stocks, but the nec 
sity of not losing caste while our means are limited makes ¢ 
think of Mr. Micawber: Phere are two things 
awber, “necessary to success in the coal business.—talent 
capital. Talent Mr. Micawber has. capital he has 1 
Extravagance: now runs into quantity. 1 | been lately 


sured by two Fifth avenue tailors, one of whom is | 
grace will depart this season with the full skirts that w cea 
total change in th 


energy sufficient, in t brain cf tl \merican women ho 
capital, to manage their toilettes in readiness for the emer 

The fast approaching skirt is about four yare \ ! 
It hangs from the b It i pleats o rath rs. Some ot tl late 
ported s skirts are so arranged that the y are almost entire ly Lele 
tucks and bex pleats; there are ten rather narrow side pleats 
front, and the sides are in thre wid cle pl ts, all pressed very 
flat and caught with tapes underneath. The back is mad ry 
full with gathers, and all around the skirt is set into an « xcellent] 
fitted yoke. The welcome and most convenient polonaise is re 
vived. Made very long and full and is drawn back sufiie iently te 
allow the points of the d: pery to fa t tl les of the ski 
This costume is made of the fashionable wool n fabrics of wo 
styles, but same shades, the skirt pla ! the polonaise or basq 
figured, and in this lies the economy. ; plain materials are always 
easily matched. Another costume has the new plain, round skirt 
embroidered nearly half way up with woolen braid and silk sou 
tasche in large floral ck igns ef a darker than the mat 
or, in contrast, as dark blue o red on dark bluc; the Jatt 
two colors already appear fa hic bly coml lina costume ot 
blue with red trimmings. ‘ihe skirt of the above is pleatec 
has a short draped puff behind, th 24 verskirt is draped 


on the left side. The basque is quite short, opening over a vest 
that is covered with braid work. to be observed ri 


garding the gored skirts is to match the plain color and the m 


terial, and cover it with pleatings in front and at the sides: th 
basque and back drapery are of the figured, the latter hanging full 
without draping. The back edge of the skirt must have a narrow 


pleated rufile set on at the sides. These exan Iples will be sufficient 
until the next bulletin. Some of the new skirts h:z ing in ki 
with a long polonaise. 


s worn 
The fancy for braid still continues and wide 
passementeries. The very latest surprise consists of the nove Ity cf 
wooden beads, precisely like those worn by nuns, called “rosary 
beads.” These vary in sizes from a large bead to a small grape, 


finely carved, of polished rosewood, oak, s satinwood,—the color of 


ful optimism is a more healthful frame 


sophical acceptance of small trials as 


HousEKEEPING. 


ASHION is an enormous humbug.—a 
species of égnis fatuus which delights 
in enticing weak mortals by its ad 
tive advances and banishes when we are 


in accordance with the fashion of that 


especial period, and they are out of 


widths, used on bonnets, dress, and for wrap trimmings. ‘T} 
signs, colors, and various styles of dress trimmings and butt 


sandal wood, black dull wood,—and are woven in braids 


this and other new importations just received, will be fi 


scribed hereafter, together with the latest arrivals of the 


gant wool laces that wil 


absentees return before October. 


agents are still abroad, 


over by the steamers is 
boleth of my own I hay 
tain of the wholesale h¢ 


be extremely fashionable. Ver y few 


Many of these and also bi 


and whatever exquisite freight is }y 


stillin the custom house. By a spec 
e penetrated into the inner sanctums 


uses. One of these, the American m 


turer of the ¢ heney silk fabrics, shows the new colors and sty 


sample at present, als« 


the satin-faced 


» In the piece, For full dress occ 


brocades covered with patterns of geon 


fashion, the roses of cathedral windows and trefoils of altar s 
and arabesques rich cream, peach blossom, pale blu 
lhe Tricotrine weave, introduced most favorably last seas 
pears again ull the fashionable shades. This is all silk 
mitation of Jersey cloth and bears tl ame wear R 
satins are unusually heavy an ich and, of all the other 

colors, the new sapphire blue ranks highest in 
Hesse, tor evening wear, is seen in all the news S 
hese Isa bea brow The velvets 
( r} t tre foreig lo« ms, sh gr 
f rich bron exquisite sap] e] e and green-blue, fe 
irnet, a vo of cardinal, ruby, cream color and whit: 
lack .S? } so exquisitely wove is soft as cottor 
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( lox 1S ] t lore ike 
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| permits other agreeable rey ( 
vs he way of short sleeves and ] ] sts wi low « 
rs It tb ] l t! t tl t t1 
] Phe are tucl pleated « 
] 
( pl ly | r cloves, ¢ 
re cl , Tl aepen t] ty ol tive l 
he ta 1 the wearer, but i hould be dist netly underst 
yle of dress belongs exclusively to garden parties 
even never for the street 
everal years ago the spring openings decided the bor 
the season. Now there are changes made with tl pre 
wd’s wand for each month. The latest pretty fancy is 
basket hats made of ] int rushes into graceful shap sand: 
picturesque with wild flowers, ferns, burdock burs. clove: 
parsnips, or whatever is fancied, even to a garland of rose 
iws are also just introduced, clou with gauzy stt 
lace, peach blossoms, daffodils, a bunch cf lilacs so pert 
bends to inhale the perfume, or golden crocuses. The my 


the apparent extravagar 
ladies use their own tas 


pond with each toilett 


n, whicl 


exquisitely embroi 


of lightest possible mate 


roof front, and above 


e, and find it a much more agreeable } 

than patchwork, even though it be silk and velve 

eyes Over intricate stitch 

h can now be 


ice Of SO Many bonnets lies in the fa 


te and skill in creating a bonnet to ¢ 


es for home decoration on plu 
purchased at a comparatively lo 

The bonnet f 

rial have crowns still higher with th 


red by machinery. 


the towering crowns rises the pyra 


loops of ribbon or wide bows. The new green that made an impr 


entreé in the milliners’ 


and chartreuse, still prevail, a 


complexions gencrally, 
beautiful if shrouded in 


vole in the spring as cresson, ady 
le 


though extremely unbecomi! 
but their paleness makes them deli: 


misty lace and are not worn at all by t 


cr 


x 
i 
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to sallowness or evena fair pe ulor. f these three greens, 


is the favorite and is sometimes combined by milliners on 


et, with black, creating a happie effect, as it inclines to 
as in absinthe goiume, which is a decided ycllow-green, but 
bove greens have a deci ded inclination to yellow. 


ling er other dusters are in ay alpaca or 


“some cool g/ace that sheds dust These are made 

cape in loose Sacq shape i l ure oa t 
a cape it sacq a t 
ning for the sk eves extends to tl! Waist, fe 


10r the arms, maki lLavery easy laiter I 
on without assistance. Traveli; ¢ costumes made of 
erials are preferred for coolness a cleanliness to silk 
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PLEASANT AND HEALTHY HOMES. 


SUNNY ROOMS MAKE 


ik e alriest, choicest and 

roon He WOrKSHOp W 

rdec d ti e let us h 

In structure, through which 
pure air—can freely enter 

e house It hall 4 irecdom 
een and changing t + ot spi 


Sense of contineme: 


which is chilling to ene rgy and 


vena gloomy house, wher 
wn, you have but to take down the di! gy 
indow, hang brackets on either side, set flower pots on 


ts and ivy in the pots, and Jet the warm air stream free]; 


Flom 


THE FOUR ESSENTIALS OF A HOUSE. 


| ior Of Farm Homes, \et four 


nning a hou se, Says the aut 
Ventilation, 


th-room. These features can be cankesad even in the 


points be ke pt in view: Drainage, Sun light, 


cottage, and yet thousands of farm-houses are being com 


day without a th mga of them. It is « heering to reflect 
| 


ier thousands of farm-houses are gol ip wherein 


ll considerations have bec i kept firstand foremost. Prog 


building reform is 1 unnecessarily slow, especially in the 


ates, and wives and d aughters should set the mselve s to 
and studying about these things, and to hasten on the 
m of right living. 
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iginal in Goop Hot SEKEEPING 


WHAT SHALL WE GO00K? 


AND rin COOKING KE Donr?—IT. 


1¢ least, or the most important of 


the three daily meals? Different answers 


en to this que stion throughout 


Ut 


ol our fair land. 


Jucging by the number of breakfast tables 


carelessly spread with indifferently prepared 


food, it would seem that breakfast i; cf little 


importance, and that the easiest way is the 
best parati the first meal 
of the day. We bel ve, decidedly, that a 


good breakfast of well ooked food tempt- 
arranged ( the inmates 
} hate daile 
ot l Del Stal lO their daily 
] +7 +} 

( Ww wor , Or the school-room. 

Mark diiference t 1 the man entering the 
stare ot rnd +] trengeth and 
r 1n rishe with stre anc 


fretful 


akfast 


0 be unsatisfactory. Goop HouseKEEPInG isa 
urnal for the Homes of the World: for the homes where plenty 
ouncs ; for the homes where a moderate mean is 1 laintained ; for 
e laborer’s « rttag \ re thrifty comfort, p chased | by « laily 
i, presents a smiling front. In each of the homes y ive men 

tioned breakfast must of necessity differ in material an de expense, 
but in all of these homes breakfast m ty be a daintily arranged, en- 
joyable meal by thought and carefulness in planning and prepar 
ing. The breakfast-table must Ix neatly and taste fully arran ged, 
With spotless ( loth and napk ns, the table ware whe ther costly ¢ 

cheap matters little if well chosen. and arranged to present an 
orderly and tasteful appearance. So many uni jue and really beau- 
tiful pieces of table ware nay be purchased at a small cost that 
even the comparatively poor in purse may have an attra tive table. 


It is our p irpose, in these articles. to present b lls of fare that will 


be palatable yet at the same time simple | easy of preparation; 
suited alike to the b isy farmer's wif but little fresh food 


e larder exce pt milk, eggs and butte r, and the re sident of the ¢ ity 


», altho ay: ready of access to market, yet desires a 


latably cooked and served from simple material. There 


are few articles of food more healthful and nourishi than eggs. 
\s they can be quickly and easily cook d they form an invaluable 
addition to the breakfast table. The following bill of fare for a 
simple breakfast will be found to yield, when cooked according to 
directions, a very satisfac tory result: 


Breakfast Eges. 

Stewed Potatoes. Pickled Beets 
Graham Bis 
‘n Winter, Baked Apples, Apple Sauce, or Canned Fruit. 
Coffee. Bread. Putter 
Ete. 

For breakfast eggs.—Boil hard eight eggs; when cold, slice in 
not too thin slices; butte 


each slice and place in a deep dish, 
Place one pint of milk upon the fire to boil; when milk boils, stir 
into it one tablespoon corn starch mixed smooth in a little cold 
milk; let boil three or four minutes. take from the fire and add one 
pint sweet cream, a small piece of butter, a little pepper and salt, 

briskly together. Pour over the eggs while hot, and serve 
immediately. 

Stewed potatoes.—Cut potatoes in slices; if raw potatoes are 
used, boil in a little salted water until tender, pour off the water 
and add one cup milk, piece of butter size of an egg, a little salt 
and pepper. Let boil, and serve very hot. This quantity of break- 
fast eggs and stewed potatoes will be sufficient for a breakfast for 
five persons. 

To pickle beets.—Boil dark red beets in plenty of water until 
tender; when cooked place in a pan of cold water and the skins 
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will readily rub off. Cut in quite thick slices, and pour over the 
beets cold vinegar, spiced as follows: For a two-gallon jar of 


sliced beets, add to vinegar enough to cover them well, one tea- 
spoon dry mustard, one-half teaspoon cloves, one-half teaspoon 
black pepper. They are ready to use after remaining ‘n the vine- 
gar one day. A jar of pickled beets is a great addition to the 
family larder. 

For raised graham biscuit.—Scald one pint yellow corn meal; 
add one quart unscalded graham flour, one teacup yeast, one-half 
teacup molasses, or brown sugar, a teaspoon salt, and warm water 
enough to mix to a stiff dough with a spoon. Always prepare the 
biscuit the evening before you wish to bake. In the morning the 
dough will be light. Add one-half teaspoon soda dissolved in two 
tablespoons hot water and stir well. Let stand half an hour, then 
drop spoonful of the dough into well-buttered biscuit pans. Bake 
in a moderate oven until well done, but not too hard. 

This breakfast is particularly appropriate for the country house- 
keeper, for the material is all within her reach. It is often neces- 
sary to prepare a breakfast from the remnants of a previous din- 
ner, and very appetizing breakfasts may be prepared thus. A bill 
of fare which utilizes fragments which are too often wasted is: 


Ham Toast. Poached Eges 
Potato Balls. 
Berry Tarts. Breakfast Cakes. 
Pread. Butt 


Coffe, or Chocola 

Ham toast.—Chop very fine small bits of boiled ham, with not 
much fat. To one pint chopped ham add two well-beaten eggs, 
half teacup sweet cream or milk, a little pepper, and, if necessary, 
salt, an eighth of a teaspoon of dry mustard. Heat this mixture 
thoroughly ; when hot, spread over slices of toasted bread which 
have been dipped in hot, salted water, and well buttered. 

To poach eggs.—Have a sauce pan half full of boiling water, ade 
to the water a little salt and a tablespoon of vinegar. Break eggs 
carefully into a saucer, then slip carefully into the 
When whites of the egg 
skimmer, draining all 


cooked, take from the water with a 


ater carefully from the eggs. Pour over 
the eggs one-half te eacup melted unther, into which you have 
stirred a sprig of chopped parsley y and alittle cayenne pepper 
Potato balls.—To each pint of finely mashed or grated potato 
t 


add one-half teacup butter, whites of two eggs: make into small 
balls, afte gpg pepper and salt to taste. Dip each ball into 
sweet cream, then roll in cracker dust. Place in a well-buttered 
baking pan and bake until balls are a delicate brown. 

For berry c tins with pie-crust, and bake. Just 
before ready to use fill tarts with strawberries, blueberries, rasbe: 
ries, or whatever berries are in season. Sprinkle over each tart a 
little sugar after adding berries ; add also to each tart a tablespoon 
of sweet cream. They form a delicious addition to the breakfast 
table. 

Breakfast cakes.—Two cups sweet milk, three 


four cups 


flour, two tablespoons sugar, two tablespoons butter, two heaping 
teaspoons baking powder, and a little salt. Bake in gem pans, in 
a moderate oven. This is one of the best recipes for breakfast 
cakes, and if made according 


to directions cannot fail to be or od. 


The best mode f making coffee.—While there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the best way of making coffee we can 
assure the lady readers of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING that the follow- 


ing directions, carefully tested, cannot fail to produce “a g Ip 
of coffee”: Have coffee finely ground,-—but grind only the quantity 
you wish to use ; one part Mocha to two of Java is a good mixture. 
Add, for each cup of coffee, one tablespoon of coffee, and one cup 
cold water; stir well together, place upon the fire and let coffee 
come to a boil, then fill up with boiling water, por 


out a cup of 
coffee, then pour back into the = e pot. Serve with good cream 
and sugar. This coffee will be clear, fragrant and enjoyable. The 
use of cold water in making coffee is not fully understood, but its 
superiority will be at once acknowledged. 

Chocolate is a healthful nourishing drink, especially for nervous 
people. Scrape very finely a square of chocolate; adda teacup of 
water, let boil, then add boiling milk and boil five minutes longer. 
Serve with thick sweet cream. More or less chocolate may be 
used in making, some preferring it almost jelly-like in thickness, 
and each cup served with a spoonful of thick whipped cream. 


6 


During the hot summer months a cold breakfast, with hot co! 
or chocolate, is often more acceptable, and less care to the 

housekeeper. In our next we will present, among others, s 
bills of fare for cold breakfasts. The word, cold breakfasts, 


have an unpromising sound, but reserve your judgment unt 


meal is before you, is the favor we would ask of the mas 
portion of our readers. 
Mary Currier Parsi 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Probably no one more than parents feel how much the dom 
comfort depends upon the proper management of the children 
yet comparatively few re: — understand the principle of gover 
the m. <A child cannot, 


ter it begins to comprehend that it ] 
taught too ss the law of obedience to those who 


charge of the trainin; careful selection of teachers, ar 


nursery maid, if em indispensab le, is ee. 
correction of the 
little one should 


its own desires; 


hat mother’s side Ss are paramou 


‘complished, by judicious train 


others and sisters, and others wh 


follows that father, 


assist in its training, l also be treated by them with resp 


once visited with a family and five ¢ 


and one could hear, constantly, rising above the mother’s 
and drowning her gentle admonitions, ** Mabel, you shut that ¢ 
‘Beulah, you leave drawer ;” “ Ray, don’t you touch that: 
the rejoinder, No, I won't ;” ** Yes, I will; * tell papa.” 
Maggie slappe d me,” and the little ones le arne d t » be unruly 
e poor mother, distracted between the dread of appearing 
herself against the elder members of her loved circle, and 
couragitr re bellion and the nce of cing and heari 
ones constantly correct oiten her jucem 
prove And she fel times 
erved tor auties which de 


Warranta interference on t! 


inconsiderate friends. Let the parents 1 
ience of their children, teachin 


the punishment of their naug] 


‘deferred to the parents and th 

incts; at the same time knovy 

Must bear some crosses, and 

not be qu k to resent if others fail to see in their lovely 


more than a resemblance to the common duckli: 


love will make for them happiness not to be found 


loving ministrations. 


KITCHEN CLOSET OUTFIT. 


Mrs. Whitney, in her excellent cook book, “* How and \ 


hen closets: 


gives the following outfit for kit 
FOR THE DISH CLOSETS. 

Two large mixing bowls; two two-quart bowls with lips; 

each of quart and pint bowls; three each of quart and two 


wood nappies; two platters (all of these to be of common 
ware or yellow earthen); three blanc mange moulds, different 
SIX sp > plates, in which things may be set away that are leit 
from the table; six pitchers, different sizes; two large pit 


two stone jugs, holding a quart or more each, with tight cor 
plugs, for yeast. 
FOR THE TIN CLOSET. 

Two steamers,—an ordinary sized one for general use 
small one to fit over the tea-kettle, but projecting sufficiently t« 
tain a small pudding, or half dozen custards; colander; veget 
sifter; gravy strainer; four sheet pans for biscuit, gingerbread, 
four deep loaf pans, two of brick, loaf size, two larger (the 
sheet iron in preference to tin; six deep, and six shallow, o/d@ 
toned pie plates, with flat rims, not sloping rims; four Washii 
pie plates, with upright rims; eighteen muffin rings; eighteen s 
baking cups; three block tin, or enameled iron (betier the Gr 
iron ware) for saucepans, in pint, quart and two quart measure. t 
measures,—gill, half pint, pint and quart (the small ones wi 
accurate for all cup quantities and proportions in following reci| 
two iron granite ware, four quarts each. 
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nalin Goop HOUSEKEEPIN 


A FEW WORDS OF HOMELY ADVICE. 
IIT. 


IMPSES INTO THE Tlomr Lire or ouR Younc PEOPLE. 


and 


N our last 


ve left you husband 


wife. You cor 


er yourselves es- 
tablished for life and elected to have 
this fact constitute the home life. Ve 


bade you look carefully and earnestly 
into its future, ow we would take 
a few glances into that life. ] pre- 
senting another of these unpreten- 
tious papers we wish to say. first of 


xy man who wishes some one t him. attend to his ward- 
or has any other unworthy motive in marriag —may as well 
le these articles at once: it is utte rly devoid of a shadow of 

t for such. 
assume that the larger part of the readers of these papers 
who are possessed of moderat means,—that is, the 
into which Goop HousEKEEPING is chix ly welcomed, are 
where so much wealth abounds that every lux ry can be 


. Should, when one: possessed of her as 


shed there will be no jealousy if, occasionally, t 


» Cvery want supplied, and that,.as a natural s quence, 
Ms ¢ iter into life’s daily account among our readers which 

xious hours. your home,—jirs¢, we Say,—do 
to have it excel that of your friends. An old homely say 


are 


the evenings will be passed in the delj 

aemands of social ¢ are such 

ly spent in the receiving and returning calls. 


round is accomplished and your pleasan 


{ development in all directions. 


don’t try to begin where your parents left off.” 
ld t 


t 
ul better to add stock of hous hold 
picce of furniture o1 the tempt- 
‘t with it all at 


nother and you naturally felt 


ing, sO as to make it the 
This is ont 


\ 
ing one. We 


igent conve rsationalists, 


reason 


1 the first year of 


7; 
Llife the most try 


j active homes, degenerate into the most 
e sort of people when established for themselves. 
0 reason why the y ¥ woman, whose chief aim and 
it has b to make ] il agreeable to her lover, should 
when he bee s her husband she is absolved from any 
to render herself charming. Even if she is obliged 

irce meals a day, need she become a mere househok 


joy the house work of 


sSitate d, becom: dig 


mn to those vho « hoose to en 


ive one of enjoying life in othe: direc- 


g 
many rooms beside the kitchen in your homes. 
no reason why the young man, who has been sufficie: 

spending the evenit rs quietly with the one 


woman ol 
| ! his lifelong com- 


el that he requires frequent amusements in. which she 
If the waé/y of thought and purpose, which we have 
d in previous papers, has been freely and affectionately 


club” or 
use the husband’s absence from home, and the welcome 


f l 
cives on his return will be cordial and sincere. But the major- 


i I ghts of the new home. 
that much time is nec- 


When once 


circle of friends is 


lished, it would be well to let those friends know that there 


lways be one evening when you will be at home and ready to 
me them,—not that th y will be unwelcome at other times, 
y this method more freedom is gained for other things. We 


eed 


diversion and recreation at times, and it’s a mistake to 


TSEIXKEEPING, 


suppose that you are always to be sufficient of yourselves for amuse.” 
ment, but the young woman who considers it her duty to provide 
some entertainment for each evening of her life will, sooner o1 
later, find her mistake. 


Soon, what began as a pleasant perform- 
ance, becomes to be 


considered by him as a right, and when, by 
reason of other cares and duti 


Wile cannot always be at 


own act she has laid on herself un- 


necessary burdens. This custom 


leisure, she finds that ] y her 
grows largely out of the fear 
monotony of home life may become irksome to one who 


the freedom of male « mpanionship. 


Let these compan- 
themselves welcome in the little home circle, if they are 


if not, then the sooner the connection is broken the 


e social duties you owe to your friends are important 


and should be kept up. If you would preserve your friends you 
must not neglect to observe the claims of society upon you,—not 
tor dinners or balls, but the ordinary courtesies of life. 


As the 


for direc 


home life is almost entir: ly inthe hands of the woman 
tion, as well as inspiration, we find that specially to her 
our paper applies. If the wife has been brought up in a home 
will find there are many long 
ust be filled to the utmost or there 
will insensibly come in with th 


: there were many inmates, she 


hours in her y, and these m 


loneliness unpleasant thoughts, 
ts for the home left behind will c cpin; havea 
care that no reproach comes to your lips. Be just an 
jud hus! His time is, or should be, em- 
comfortable support for you, and 
1 him to his 1 


sometimes reere 
| generous in 
and. 
l if you would 
duties 
If you are lonely do not 
ing to ns lace of business, whatever it may 


will se usiness 


] 


n¢ 


promptly and return c 
ek dive rsion by 


be, and detaining him from th®duties belonging to it. If you are 
so tortunate as to be able to go to the counting-room or offi e and 
talk over perplexities, do that, but if your husband be ¢ mployed by 
others, remember that your rights do not extend there at all, or 


you may unwittingly cause the loss of a good position. 


Always 

ar itin mind that you knew your husband's business beforchana 
and that he could not give his time to you. It must needs be that 
there are cares and vexations in the lives of our husbands into 
which we may not always be able to enter understandingly. It is 


the duty of every husband to allow his vife to know all he can of 
his affairs; oftentimes her ready intuitions and quick perceptions 


can be of great service to him. Make your meal 


i 


i ime cheerful and 
happy. Women, spec ially, are quick to see the sig-s of extra care 
or worry; take no note of it till the meal is eaten, and the n smooth 
the way foran « isy telling of whatever has caused the looks we 


ly. And this applies to both parties. By 


thus confiding the little burden to each other we are surprised to 
find that it has already lost half its weight. 


Do not seem indifferent to the favorite amusements of your com- 


panion. If you have known that he had a fondness for billiards or 
cards do not altogether and utterly condemn the indulgence in 


ven if you disapprove; on the other hand, do not wrgz their 


inuance as a pastime, lest you have reason to regret it, and 


sooner or later you are grieved to find that the billiard or whist 
table are not only engrossing the eve ning hours, but the hours sup- 


} 
posed 


way, mone 


to be devoted solely to business are encroache l upon in this 


y is wasted and a business reputation ruined forever. 
Che habit of joking in the absence of the male member of the 
household as . the lodge,” is a very foolish, 


“being at ‘the c/ud’ or 


not to say pernicious one, though commonly indulged in. It serves 
to cover up a serious feeling often, and probably deceives no one but 
the party themselves. Also to be condemned is the habit of joking 
marriage and the like. 


among the most d 


on second 


Avoid all such things as being 


rect methods of causing domestic unhappiness. 
It’s unfortunate when a woman has no resources in herself,—if, 
when she has no household duty to perform, has not less of books. 
music, or art with which to beguile the hours of waiting for the fa- 
miliar steps on the threshold. Cultivate some little talent—you 
surely have one—as a preventive of ennui. gossip and a host of 
lesser evils. Some will lay aside this paper as full of theories 
read well but will not wear.” 


which “ Perhaps so, but we propose 
to follow you in our next a little farther into your home life with a 
talk on home amusements and reading for the little people, as well 
as children of a larger growth. 


—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker. 
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8 Goop KEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
‘ THE MISTRESS OF THE BROOM. 
Two PicrurrEs ar ONE SITTING. 

KS. Sharon's systematic housekeeping had 
gotten into a rut, with the wheels 
stuck in the mire up to the hub. She 
was the head of a large household, and 
any practical housekeeper will readily 


appreciate how quickly and desperately 
the work accumulated when once things 


had fallen out of the regular procession. 
For such a catastrophe there must have 
been vital cause, of course. In fact 
there was a multiplicity of causes. The 
: { State Agricultural Fair had just been 

= holden in her vicinity, and Mrs. 
Sharon, like the good and notable citizeness that she was, had 
responded to various calls, after volunteering all the assistance 
she could afford, on behalf of the object. Before that was off her 
hands a houseful of children over the way were seized with scarlet 
fever, and would accept no nursing from an outsider other than 
* Auntie” Sharon, who consequently appointed herself to share 
the toils and vigils of a weary and anxious mother. As it never 
rains but it pours, the sacrificing woman’s “help” now deserted 
suddenly, no doubt from fear of contagion, although Bridget never 
lacked an all-sufficient and highly reasonable excuse for doing what- 
ever it suits her to do. 

The week ended with this condition of things, and another week 
commenced. Monday found a wasjgrwoman on duty, and when 
her hours were numbered and paid for, the kitchen at least was so 
cheeringly clean and tidy that a look into it made a body feel 
like singing. 

This was one of the pleasantest rooms in the house, as a work- 
room ought to be, and so obvious on that night were its advan- 
tages over a dusty, unaired parlor that the mistress did not hesitate 
a moment about introducing there a guest arrived all unexpected 
—Mrs. Bunker of Bunker Station. 

As girls these two had read and spelled, and recited Colburn’s 
arithmetic and Woodbridge’s geography in class together, within 
the red-painted walls of a certain district school house ; and though 
that period had been succeeded by one of separation, the faithful 
Miranda when she took on the name of Bunker and the title of 
Mrs. claimed her rights to arenewal of old acquaintance. She had 
a purpose in preserving indiscriminately the friendships, most of 
which in the ordinary course have their little day and wither by 
the wayside as the drought of life’s early summer advances. Hav- 
ing no family except a husband whose business made him more of 
a traveler than a domestic man, Mrs. Bunker could, without neglect- 
ing home, lift her handbag, turn the key in her door, and indulge 
in roving at will among her many acquaintances, whose summing 
up of character was that Miranda was good company, and who 
gave her the freedom of their homes wheresoever she happened to 
light down for a day or a week. 

It was essentially potluck that the chance visitor encountered on 
the present occasion. Mrs. Sharon, when the bell rang, was pre- 
paring coffee and toast for herself, having spread the ironing-board 
with a towel from the clothes-basket, rough dried but fragrant from 
the line, and adorned the same with a boiled leg of mutton, pickles 
to the right of it and marmalade to the left of it, in two formidable 
jars. The misfortune that often comes to an army in being sepa- 
rated from its base of supplies, she would escape at allevents. At 
the last, tosave going up-stairs and to have everything in keep- 
ing, she drew a couple of napkins out of the day’s wash and invited 
the newly arrived to refresh herself, after her twenty miles by rail. 
Over this unique supper arrangement, calculated to pour contempt 
on the pride of housekeeping, the mistress of ceremonies. if not of 
circumstances, calmly explained : 

“T have had the good luck to engage a Nova Scotia girl with the 
best of recommendation. But it is necessary for her to remain 
till the last of the week with the family that is breaking up, where 
she has worked these four years. A bad item for me, for last Friday 
went by without a bit of sweeping done in the house. One couldn't 
ask for a better opportunity to make the best of it, could they ? 


Things will come round. Our little patients are almost convale 
cent, so I shall be gradually relieved ia that quarter.” 

“ Youngsters, sick or well, are not my fate,” returned the othe 
“but I am mistress of the broom, and to-morrow morning—” 

“No, indeed, Miranda,” interrupted the hostess. “We will | 
comfortable and make up in independence what we lack in styl 

‘But I want you to understand,” protested the visitor roundi: 
up the muscle of her right arm with the left hagd crossed ove: 
very ample chest, “that I am mistress of the broom; and I say tl 
to-morrow morning things as don’t covet a place in the dirt-bar 
must just get out o’ my way. Glad I've lit on a chance to ma 
myself useful as well as ornamental.” 

Part of that night Mrs. Sharon watched at her neighbor’s, a 
then the next morning, while she and her guest were still at brea 
fast, a summons came for her: some of the children at the fret 
stage of recovery, and noone person, unless it was Briareus wit 
his hundred hands, could begin to satisfy their wants and ke 
them quiet. 

She went out hurriedly, but an hour later, as soon as baths 
home-hospit 
came over for the purpose of seeing what direction the affairs of 


own domicile were taking, the idea of Miranda and the broom ly 


breakfasts had been administered at the temporary 


a weight at her heart. 
At first no sign appeared of any person about. The doors ft 
> 


} 


the hall were standing open, the breakfast-table in 


ing 
Ing-! 
+] 


held its place uncleared. There was an unaccountable some 


the mistress wit 


in the air,a disagreeable odor, as if, thou; 
lingering recollection of the cattle-show, as if we had moved 
the cattle-sheds. 


Sniffing and marveling she started for the 


guest with generous intentions tostorm the fort 
of stairs she was soassaulted in her senses of 
she stopped, bathed in a lively horror and the vi 


Ascending through the wind 


ick stairway appeared a whirl 


g 
pillar of cloud, such as would have warned the dweller in cycl 

regions to flee underground for the preservation of life and lin 


while the peculiar perfume noticeable on entering the lower h 


was intensified to a de rree just short of suffocation. 


To the woman standing with handkerchief pressed over mout 
and nostrils, the facts were instantly apparent. In the basemer 


large dining-room, disus 


across the hall from the kitchen, was a 
for some time, but on which the management of the Fair had ma 


a requisition when the public accommodations proved insufficic 
and it had been utilized as a lodging place fora party of drov 
The temporary beds had since been removed, and Mrs. Sharon |} 


shut up the room to wait her earliest convenience for bringi: 
carpet beater. It was here Miranda had opened fire, having fi 
wide opened all the windows and doors. 

The mistress set frantically to closing the chambers that fri 
the roof down, without an exception, were giving hospitality to t 
flying dirt which seemed a misdemeanor to have diverted in st 
quantity from the raising of crops. If she could have reali 
the paramount desire of her heart, Miranda would have bee: 
“help” to be discharged without a hearing. By this time s 
reasoned that the mischief was too far advanced to admit 
material relief, andthat dumb submission was all that was left 
her. She would take refuge at her needy neighbor’s and await t! 
issue. 

As Mrs. Sharon closed the street door behind her, some e\ 
power suggested that she go around and look into the kitch« 
There, through the windows, as there was every reason to anti 
pate, she saw the kitchen and all it contained standing exposed | 


the dense | that the broom had raised. She was further trea 


ed to a private view of the mistress of the broom, who, arrayed i 
an old water-proof garment she had hunted out from a baseme: 
closet, was dealing mighty strokes, each of which sent an amount 
dust from floor to ce‘ling, having now reached the passage-way i 
her operation of cleansing (2). Had she given a glance in the rig! 
direction, and had the atmoshpere been only a little less opaqu: 
she might have read in the face of the spectator, so strongly was i 
written there the hope that she would smother and the wish that sh 
were at Bunker Station. 

From the bottom Miranda went to the top of the house, swept al 
the rooms into the halls, and the ever accumulating mass of sweep 
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Up the first flig 
] 
eht and smell tl 
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nvale 


othe 


Zs down the several Hights of stairs Mrs. Sharon re-entered 
st in time to be compelled to see the end of the process, as she 
ad seen the beginning. 


“It is always a mystery where the dirt in a house comes from,” 


isserted the self-styled mistress of the broom in making use of the 


ust-pan at last. “* Haven’t I made considerable dirt hange places, 


ough ! 


rhe other, compressing her lips, reflected that that was clev- 
ly descriptive of the job. Thedust of the basement had been sent 
ying to the attic, and that of upstairs had been pooled and assigned 


» parlor and kitchen. It had changed places without question, 


ough to have felt any satisfaction in results one should not hay e 
tnessed the process. Of the quantity lodged on doors, window 
sings, and wherever possible, besides that foree dinto and sift d 


rough carpets on the lengthy journey it ] 
ak. Miranda had carried about a dustit 
shoulder, and as fast as a room was sw pt this duster was 
urished over the furniture for a minute, when th: robust oper 


mentally pronounced a “very good” on her completed task thers 


proceeded to the next room. 
\li during that afternoon her countenance wore th. broad, bright 
h of victory achieved Mrs. Sharon on | part, became reco 


dand finally grateful for her visitor’s self imposed labor with 


kindest design, yet truly longed for one partment of spic-s 
mness which she could boast the eve 


he days passed and brought the new servant girl Mrs. Sharon 


engaged, for better or for worse. It was well t » hope for tl 

t and prepare forthe worst. Sweeping day followed clos« upon 
iah’s installation, her mistress who had recovered from 
terrors of the last impromptu occasion, set a vigilant eye on 
determined to test the gir! apability with broom and duster 
vhere her expertness failed, her teachableness. 


fannah’s initial move was to put ¢ verings on all the large fur 


ith tl han elsewhere, she ré the | dstead to 
made collection there, after having bi x] 
s carel acommon center. Whenever the dust 
umulate under her broom the dust pan went down and 
burden of sweepings came up and was s cure. Short, effectual 
} ] +] ] 
es with the broom kept ciose to the car t coaxed q ickly 
S the dust, which did not rise in clouds and there was no 
cycione, 


Vhen aroom had been swept, not sooner, the windows were 


ed; no duster was brought into requisition till the dust was 


ttled the n re ral] 
settled. So the rooms were severally gone t 


hrough 
\ » except for some chairs and stands placed outside, the 
> gave no intimation of what was going on b yond t doors 
n it came to sweeping the halls, and especially in brushin 


stairs, the dust-pan was always in hand 


Oo, seasonabl tisfactorily, without ado or disturbance the 


aS Satisiac 


v help accomplished her forenoon’s work, and was seen in the 
k yard shaking and folding the furniture covers together with 
long brown holland sacque, made with a hood that came over to 


r eyes, from which she had emerged fresh and de¢ ent, ready to 


rcise her talents as cook an I prepare the dinner. When pres- 
she came and received her orders and turned to go down 


irs again, Mrs. Sharon rewarded her by saying : 
‘From what I have observed to day, Hannah, I feel certain that 


tare mistress of the broom. A woman who swept the house 


week called herself that, but I could no} agree with hx 
usekee ping is atrade,a profession, and to be an unskilful hous 
per is as shameful as to be a bad mechanic or an ignoran 
ctor. The best ways are commonly the easiest Ways and thos« 


itgive most comfort to a household. how is a great labor- 

ving invention on which there isn’t a patent. That is all, Hannah, 

t I cheerfully give you the title of Mistress of the Broom,” 
—Lavinia S. Goodwin. 


THE wife should always be able to prepare little delicate dishes 
r her “lord and master,” and to intelligently supervise th i 
the queen downstairs. Out of the many professional woman 
oks there are few who cook. And then the r iiny day may come 
hen there can be no cook but the wife. As to the poor man, it is 


iocy for him to marry a girl who can do nothing well in the kitch- 


! —Philadelphia Progr 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING 
MUSHROOMS. 


How vo SELEc! AND Cook 


HE mushroom is considered by many 
epicures to be one of thi yreatest 


delicac ies, and its richness in nitro 


senous quaities renders it one of 
the most nutritic or our vege 


pastures abound with 1 y differ 
ently rit i ] kee] rs he 
to make col t ‘ t of 
their want of ki vie ly Wn S¢ ct 
ing the proper kind, tl b 
everal po ous { i which so 
closely resemble t ‘ le musl 
room. ‘This i be re 
little care and attention to the subject would ; able any one to 
readily discover the difference, thus securing t] isfaction of 
using many varieties in preparing for their | lex 
cellent dishes. There are a much greater nun rof varietics of 
the edible mushrooms than most persons sup] \ noted bota 
ist of the South, states that there are forty varieties { } 
own section of the country, and that throughout t! uth ov 
hundred different kinds 
V quote the follow gy irom a \ rk ¢ ( 
“As ageneral rule the edible fungi ha eeab) 
taste, and all mushrooms that have in t] / 
odor and taste must be re jected. The « 
plentiful in the United States in September ( 
when frosts are late i Noy ber: the y spi | t { 
after low-lying fogs or heavy dews. | l t 


seldom good. Every edible m » | | 

int flavor, and i ver shiny | 

cither a bad smell or none at all. A excel 

sprinkle salt on the spongy part or gill of the mushroon Ii 
they turn yellow, they are poisono t if they as ark 
color they are good. Another simple test is to « eled y 
onion with them, if it discolors, the mushrooms are dan rer 
stirring with a silver spoon is another reliable test.” 

Our rule for selecting mushrooms is the color of the gills o1 
under parts, which should be pink or flesh-colored. The skin of 
a good mushroom is pearly white, and pulls readily, the stem also 
is smooth and round, and the general appearance is s fferent 
from the poisonous fungi, that a little « perience will soon teacl 
even a child to disting ish the sey il \ ieties 


Some authorities maintain that all mushrooms are more « r less 
nd cooked, | 


poisonous until washed: 


ut this isan error, for it 


ing them we have ourselves, as well as allowed the 
so, eaten them raw and unwashed without any u pleasant results 

Many cooks fail to prepare mushroom properly, and serve them 
with so much sameness that few families enjoy themas they wou! 
otherwise do. For the benefit of these, we give the following 
ualled in their excellence 


recipes which are unequa 


STEWED MusHrooms.—Peel and clean a pint of large button mt 
rooms. Put two ounces of butter into a stew | , and shake over 
fire until thoroug ly meltec | 1 putint n teas 
ful of salt, with pepper and a little pounded mac tew ten minutes 
Pour in half a pint of cream, and serve hot. 


SOUTHERN MusHroom Srew.—Pare and cut the stems off one quart 
of mushrooms, put in a pan of water with lemon juice ten minutes. ‘Then 
put in a saucepan with half a pound of butter, season with salt and 
pepper. Add the juice of one lemon and half a grated nutmeg. Cover 
closely and stew twenty minutes. Add t pint of cream and a tablespoor 


ful of flour, let boil. Remove the scum from the top and serv¢ 
FRENCH Musnroom Srew.—Sprinkle fresh mushrooms with salt, put 


im a saucepan and cover well with water. Let them boil ten n 


utes, stir 


in a cup of cream and two tablespoonfuls of butter, thicken with cracker 
dust. Add a wine glass of claret wine, and a tabk spoonful each of 
French mustard and walnut catsup. 


BROILED Musurooms.—Take large mushrooms. Peel and cut off the 


* Several of these recipes are original, and have beet pronounced excellent by 


epicures, 
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stems. Sprinkle with salt and broil over hot coals. Lay on a heated dish 
and place a small piece of butter on each mushroom. Season with peppet 
and squeeze lemon juice over all. Set in the stove until the butter melts. 
Serve quickly with buttered toast. 

BAKED MusHrooms.—Prepare as for stewing, and place the mush- 
rooms on oval croutons, and set in a bakit 
pepper, lemon juice and chopped parsley 
utes, baste with butter. Arrange o1 


It, 


pan. Season with s: 


Cook in the oven ten 


tad 


ish and pour the gravy over 


them. Serve with sauce made by beating a cup of cream, two ounces of 
butter, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley a little cayenne er, salt, 
a tablespoonful of white sauce, and two tablespoons of ce. Put 
in asaucepan and set on the fire. Stir until thick but do not let boil. 
MUSHROOMS IN SHELLS.—Put the mushrooms in boiling for six 
minutes then in cold water, wipe and fry ina saucepan with a litt] 
butter. When brown sprinkle with flour, pour in a teacup of rich stock 


and let simmer ten minutes. eat the yolks of two eggs, and stir in wit! 
the juice of alemon. F 
cracker dust, and set in the stove to brown. 


le over with 


shells with this mixture, sprinl 


A PUREE oF MusHkooM.—Clean and cut up a quart of mushrooms. 


Soak in water flavored with lemon juice, drain and chop fine. Put 


al 


ounce of butter in a saucepan to melt, and put in the mushrooms, 


the juice of a lemon and cover with rich gravy, let simmer until thi 
Strain and serve. 


MusiikooM IN CRustTs.—Make a rich paste, cut in small oval shapes 
while baking. Stew the mushrooms ina little butter. When the ert 
is done cut off the tops, fill with mushrooms, replace the tops, and serve 
hot. 

MusHROOM OMELET.—Prepare the mushrooms as for a stew! Mak 
a plain omelet, and when ready to turn drop the mushrooms in the cet 


turn over and brown. 
FRICASSEE OF MUSHROOM.—Prepare the 
l 


pan with hot butter, set over the fire and |} 


then thicken with flour, and season with salt, pepper, p 
Cover with good rich stock and simmer. Take out the mu 


the liquor, then beat into it the yolks of several « 


lemon, let boil. Place the mushrooms on toast and pour tl 


CONSTADES OF MusHRooMs.—Chop one onion, fry in butter. Wh 
brown add a quarter of a pound of chopped mushroon 1 simt 


Soak two anchovies, pound them and mix with a teaspoon of French 
mustard, and two tablespoons of brown gravy. Add the mushrooms 
boil three minutes and fill the shells. 

MUSHROOMS A LA BoRDELAISE.—Put some butter on a flat baking 
dish, sprinkle bread crumbs and finely chopped parsley over it. Lay on 
some mushrooms, cover with the seasoning then more mushrooms. Bake 
half an hour. 

STUFFED MusHROoMS.—Chop the stalks of the mushrooms and season 
with parsley, some eschalots, salt and pepper, stew in butter five minutes 
Fill the mushrooms with the mixture, put in a baking dish, cover with 
cracker crumbs and butter. Bake ten minutes. 

SWEET BREADS AND MusHrooM Pares.—Take ten sweetbreads par 
boil and skin, Cut in small pieces. Add one teaspoonful of salt 
little pepper. Slice one quart of mushrooms and mix with an 
butter. Simmer twenty minutes. Dredge the sweetbr 


rea 
and put in the saucepan. Let boil once. Serve in puif paste hot. 
FILLET oF BEEF wir MusHrooms.—Cut the fillet of beef into slices 
an inch thick, sprinkle with salt and pepper, an 


3 Wi 


pper, and lay in melted butt 
Set over the fire and brown on both sides. > up and set to keep 
warm. Into the gravy sprinkle one tablespoonful of flour and let brow1 
Add gradually half a cup of boiling water and a pint of choy l . 


rooms with a wineglass of vinegar. Stir and pour over th 


MusuHroom Frirrers.—Make a batter, thicken 
fry in hot lard, 


with mushrooms 


MusHROOM CROQUETTES.—Take fresh mushroom with 


cold, boiled ham chop very fine, add one-half as much stale bread grated, 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, one teaspoon each of ¢ itsup, French mustar ~ at 
vinegar with a tablespoonful of butter. Mix well, mould in cakes. dip 
egg, cover with cracker dust and fry a light brown. 

MUSHROOM SANDWICHES.—Mince beef tongue and boiled mushroom 


een v 


together, add French mustard, and spread betwee bE ed bread. 


DEVILED MusHrooms.—Chop one quart of 


cayenne pepper, lemon ji 


mushro@ns, season with 
ce, salt, and mustard, ad 


I the yolks of two | 


hard-boiled and two raw eggs, a pint of bread crumbs and a tablespoon- | 


ful of butter. Put in a deep pan cover with bread crumbs and bits of 
butter. Bake brown. 


MvusuRooM Sauce, FOR Meats, Erc.—Cut in bits and put in boil- | 
ing water. Season with salt, pepper and lemon juice. 


Boil and thicken. 
Use for poultry, beef or fish. 
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Mushroom Carsur.— Select full-grown mushrooms. Gather alway 


in dry we 


of salt until the pan is full. Break into pieces and set in a cool place { 


three days. Then strain and measure the juice, allow to each quart 
juice one ounce of allspice, half an ounce of ginger, cinnamon and mai 


with a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Put in a stone jar, cover, a 


set in a kettle of water to boil. Cook for three hours. Let sta 
twelve hours. Strain and bottle. To each quart add a gill of vine 


or a tablespoonful of brandy. 


Cork and keep in a cool place. ‘T} 
catsup 1s excellent for cating with cold meats, flavorir 


soup or gravy 


LED MusHRrooms.—Select 


n mushrooms for pic 


rub off the skin and salt. in a stew pan and season with salt, I 
per, mace and cloves. Shake over the fire a few minutes. n 
negar to cover, pack stone jar. K in a dry place, r 
Kies are a great delicacy, they should be made about the last 


—Lliza R. Parker 
Original in Goop HousSEKEEPING 


FOOD AND SLEEP. 


BLESSINGS THAT BRIGHTEN AS THEY FLy. 


The adage of rnd t i ial n 
he acdag ( ind tO rise Makes a m 
| xl oO il d out, that is 

ig, of its ut the waki 


if iS \ 
sleep and proper food cessary for our lif 
leep and prope l ecessary our life. 
sleep ¢ S not, we die; if we eat not, we die: therefore it 
essential to health and comfort that both be furnished in suff 
i hilt Cs «til « Ve > S ADOWT 
i | it ree i iter has know 
excell mother who brought up he: isely and well 
except in 1 to Oo points lot! 
c O'clo 1 summer and winter, the cl 
go withou nad the very fact that alwa 
und then were inclined t 
were iIncined to sleep longer 1 


, Shows it was needed, and they should have been allow: 


ler children, coming home hungry from scho 


linner distasteful (salt fish, perhaps,)—dinner tl 


It WalsS QOOC, rood, goo 


the logic was, “ You must eat it, 


f finechin ] 

and nibbli food and finishing on tl 
ive sat! 


ished and really unfed, for 


whel led appetile is met by the pic 
re causes the saliva to flow readily 1 with tl 
foo ready for the stomach’s work o Much « 
the discomforts and ills of later years tter ign 


rance or disregard of these truths; and ye taught 
not by strict rules in regard to it, but by 
t] 


y pleasing conversation 
family, that sleep and eating are God-given blessings, not to b 
abused. 


—Sarah J. Blanchard. 


in HousEKEEVING. 
OF BLESSED MEMORY. 


of memory nangs Pp 


Within the hall 
\ picture brig] 


I turn to look up 


he wall, 


My Mother dear, who cared fer me as no one will again. 


Full scores of years have run their sands from out the glass of Time, 
And res S irest lives hav nother clime, 

Since she who sang so sweet on earth took up the Heavenly strain, 
My Mother dear, who cared for me ast “ iain 


Dear sair 


How cautiously she chided me, in cl 


sd one, how watchfully she ded all my ways, 


hood’s wayward days, 


How earnestly she pointed me up to li 


My Mother dear, who cared for me as no one willa 


Though honors and emoluments may come, as years go by, 


In tenderness my heart will swell and moi 
Whene’er at call of memory, I look for, but it 
My Mother dear, who cared for me as no one will again. 


—John Wentworth. 


will grow my eye, 


ither. Puta layer of mushrooms in an earthen pan anda lay: 


A 
‘ 
. entidren to have an early breakfast with the family is angold-tin 
; notion that, like many others held to extreme strictness in vo 
dh is apt to be departed from in later years. Sensibl people son 
¢all + ++ | 
times talk of sleep as though it were an accident of life that ov 
: takes us—something we must at times succumb to, but as of no j 
portance to our well being; its hours can be broken in upon. or | 
mushrooms and put inasauce- | 3 : ‘ 
= t them with a fork, 
shro Ms strain 
l the juice of a 
sauce over. 
morn 
to awaken of the 
Then, too, the 01s 
and finding the (is 
| 
must be eaten or ha (hing. 
er. (Original 
f fat nd blessed, and easy of recall ; 
vit tor st 
wi isp Stain, 
mi 
—— Pour th 
S 
spoonte 
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- GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. through a sieve. Beat the egg until lig l add the milk to it. Pour 
) SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECEIPTS rus mixture upon the first one, F adding the butter, melted, pout 
series of papers is Oricvin ‘in Goop Hor KEEPIN th Into a buttered shal pan and bake for twe ve 
uart ol 10ur In a quick oven bread is designed for eithe: luncheon 
ma supper, and should be served hot. 
Fa HICKEN.—Use a fowl about a year ol land weighing about 
Sta daily After sii and wiping it, cut it into some its 
Ineg 7 lly, and dre well with salt, pepper l ir. Cut int 
oe ° t piece otf chicken fat about the siz an egg,a ‘itina frying 
avy MONG housekeepers who do their own work , these are atures 
klit there is too often a feeling that if the food any re ul solid pa from the { I t 
| Which is set b fore the far | healtl ] 


means be 


in suc ha wa 


four courses! That’ claboraie ; shall not try to carry it 


} whe! S cont ts wl 
Nevertheless, if the son Pp be « U a toma r be allowed l 
be served with the r veg e in By | 
ii 
Il than families in mods cire ces have 
ner. But little additional labo: 
sO 
oO 
er how good the co r} ly hor | 
meals in courses, as wellas to |] { 
Us-ot-lare to their own circumstances. 
tl 
cl 
Wi 


ptul of ground rice, a c ipful of wheat flour, half 


a teaspoonful of | one or the other would b 


Sova, a teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar, half a teaspoonful of salt, a table- | fruit is partially cooked may be used in stewing apples or pears. 
mful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butte r, an egg, and two Maria Parloa. 
A. g and a half of milk. Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them 


(Copyright Ay 


| t to< K t m so nor ) 
Or Capers ma aed, Le wwever, when * } > 
raplaly that they will break. Remove them from th 
sh is to be served at luncheon supper, because breakfast dishes } 
1} : } , them drain; then put them into a pudding dish that w 
d be simple. 
quarts, a aiter sprinkl m with one rth © 
MITE CORN BREAD.—For on pan of bread—enough for four people and a little nutmeg, place the dish in a moderate ove i 
half a pint of white cor ul, half a pint of sifted flour, a he iping toa bowl, and add the 1 the remain su 
onful of | S-powcer, o t espoonful of sugar, a s halt Beat the mixture thor: ughly with a nd whi 
oontul of salt, tw » tablespoonfu s of butter, a g rous half pint of oughly beaten, add the milk and strain 1 mixture 
,and two eggs. Mix the ind rub chem through a ding dish from the ov and pour the cust ver it, be 
seat the eggs till ver nilk to them: 
Beat the eggs till very 1 muk to them; then pour displace the apples. Return to the « 1 and bake for } 
mixture upon the dry one. , the butter, melted, and stir well. put away to cool. At serving half a teaspoon 
the batter into a buttered shallow pan and bake ina rather quick | in the centre of each apple. Partially cooking the apples before thi 
1 for half an hour. This bread is nice if baked in tin plates. The | custard is added gives a much finer pudding than the old method of 
r will fill thre lates lozen uffin tins 
r will fill three plates or a dozen muffin tins. pouring the custard over the uncooked fruit. It takes longer to cook 
‘OUND RICE BREAD.—To make a sheet of this bread one must take | the apples than the custard, and if both were baked for the s une time, 
PI 


spoiled. The sugar and water in which the 
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HousEKEEP 
SEKEEPING. 
hro BO OF the | intoastewpan. When all the meat has been browned, cut an onion 
Manner in which it is put upon the tab) 1d cook it 
I twhich it is p pon the table. Yet and ¢ slowly for five minutes i: 
even if the tars be very simpk ind one’s three table poontuls « ir, st brow: t 2 
bes — — EEE: small, it is p ble to serve dishes | Pints ef water, and stir until it boils. Next l half a cupful of st 
y as to convey i ruction in good ugh salt and pepper to sea 1 hig Strain this 
manners at cach meal. ‘Take the dinner bill- | Over the chicken, Put the heart, 
oft ) ind after putting on th cover, sett Stcw hot place thre 
zinst ,s sct the stewpan back 
urd 
DING, lo « ugh puddir for 
gh pudding for six or : 
a pint of milk, a pint | fot tlour, a pint 
is] ful of salt, two 
g-powder, and cgg. Mixt dl bak 
»and rub th La Add t t 
the milk, t 
the berries. | r th itter into a but 
that will hold more than two quart and 
Wi har or any ri sauce 
\t st than P ‘ 
ti ig may s hs 1 t give a i 
cod; 1 Cless, few people cook this fish 
is relish if 7 pr ired 
yal \\ i it ne 
ninutes ; t pe it dry, a roil over a ; 
we c mi warn : 
generous hand, cutting t fish a little here 
rmay ] ite all} t 
\D.—This ringerbread, and is 
ir, m , tw rds ofa = 
| | the vutter toa cream, and gradually tt toit. Add the ginger, ; 
10 ae = , the eggs, well beaten,the milk, 1 finally t lour, mixed witht 
Shelled Beans. Potat reen 
tha 2. aha Cream-Ol-tartar, Spread th} to t 
| I al ter in ttered shallow cake-pans 
Dake lor a Guarter of an ho Lrat r auicl ( 
t it. ‘4 tthe ven sprink 1k W igar. Cut it t vad 
strips and spread ona large tocool. It 
tl ( ) it twill, of y thin 
, for Broiled Salt Fish. Creamed Potatoes. [f one prefer, ginger not so strong as the yellow kind may be used. 
lea Loast, G P read. PICKLED BLACKBERRIES.—Put quart sugar, a] i ur, and 
the berries Ging Suaps. Zea. nail a teaspoonful of cinnamon, allspice and clo to the presery 
ch o Liver Saure.—Cut t slices about one-third af the mixture boils, add 
lon ck. Let it stand in cold water for t lrain it and a quarter of an hour longer ; 
then t Into pint jars Ther \ he « 
acht with salt a d pper. For po t put two tab rhere w ough to SLX 
fule of thutts Nest Puppr~ *hi Wis for ] 
fu of butter and vo of flour it ya fr g-pan, and stir until DIDIN ca Tor a ¢ ppies of medium 
th and frothy; then putint rand | tly f size, a quart of milk, half a nutmeg, Be» ; rt 
tob pt ith j rand cook g r six minutes, i 1¢g, ve Cgegs, cut an t quarter 
yon th sides. Gradu y add a cupful of hot water and a tea- gar, hall a teas ntu { salt, a i pint 1a half of bo ing 
rd. ful of lemon juice. Stir t liquid unt t | sup; then, after water. Put the wa rand half a cupful sugar on the stove in a sauce 
ying yourself that it is s¢ tsoned to your taste, let it simmer for two | * in, and boll for ten minutes. Pare and core the apples and cook them 
tes. Serve very hot. For in the hailinc weiter 
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WASTE PAPER. 
Wuar ro po Wiri ir THar rr May Nor ne Wastrep. 


3 

E of to-day, scarcely value the present 
abundance of paper, both printed and 
plain; but to one who lived a century 
ago, this would be as strange as any of 
our great inventions. 


A hundred years 
ago newspapers were rare visitors, and 
the quantity and quality of writing 
paper were very different from that now 
in use. What would a minister, who in 
1775, wrote his sermons, requiring an 
hour and more for delivery, ona single 


sheet of coarse paper smaller than 
the ordinary note paper of the present 
day, think of that now furnished, even to the school children? 
After this lapse of time, these sermons, written with a quill and 
probably home-made ink, are as distinct as then, though almost 


needing a magnifying glass to decipher the fine writing, 
Waste, when applied to paper, is a relative term xarying in dif- 


ferent households ; in some the file of each mag 
even the daily, is carefully kept; ia others, all a: 


and 


n aside 


as soon as read. Sometimes a complete year cr a certain number 
of a periodical attains value with age, but in general the chances 
are for an opposite result. 

In these days, when with good reason, there is much said about 
pernicious literature, and considering that which is weak without 
really being wicked, how much goo. might be done if 


p 
and magazines which have served their turn in one househol \ 
be re-distributed in families that cannot afford such reading first- 
hand. There are homes where every week’s papers are sorted over 


and bundles sent to country homes, ranches in the West, or to hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions. Itcosts only 


a 
trouble, and a few postage stamps, but who can estimate the good 
results? A short-sighted person might think such a course would 


tend to diminish the circulation of papers, but if a boy has 


grown 
up on good reading will he not supply himself with tenfold 
than if }.c had never known its worth ? 

This matter calls for individual work, and discrimination must be 
used in order to attain the best results ; don’t senda fashion maga- 


nore 


} 


zine to a western farmer, or a society paper to a country house- 


keeper; although a certain class of literature is suit 


» all occu- 
pations, any specialties should be sent to their own place 

From torn papers and those not worth the postage, scraps may 
be cut to make books, that are quite as valuable for reference and 
as entertaining as any published. All pictures should be saved 
to be used in making books for children, screens, etc. One who 
has never saved such things, cannot realize how much is lost, 
and often if we cannot use them ourselves, our next neighbo: 
be glad of even these little things. 

rT. 

When paper becomes worthless for its original purpose, be 
writing or reading, it may then be considered real waste pa 
though there are still many uses for it. 


may 


Pieces may! 
rags to renew their life as paper; and soiled pa 
kincling fires; and there are other household « 
paper will accomplish good results. 

Stout, heavy wrapping paper should be saved for the same u: 
again, while the finer grades can be ironed smooth and used t 
cover shelves, children’s school books, etc 


ver is useful in 


I 
I 
perations where 


Garments may 
be wrapped in newspapers and put in strong paper bags for preser- 
vation from moths, but it is well to gum the end of the bag. 
Printer’s ink is distasteful to many insects, so newspapers may 
often be used to protect different articles. 

Paper, being nearly air-tight, will exclude cold and should be used 
more than it now is; builders place paper between the boards and 
clapboards cf a house and we should do well to follow their ex: ump!e 
in smaller matters. Farmers have found that the extra: warmth 
secured by tacking several thicknesses of new spapers around the 
inside of hen-houses, etc., 
paper under ac arpet, 


has saved extra food. A layer of 


preferable to straw, which is sometimes 


used, and if the paper made for this purpose cannot be « 


tained, several layers of newspaper will do nearly as well. Pap: 
spread between bed coverings will take the place of extra blanke 
A folded paper is an excellent lung protector: one over the ch 
and another around the shoulders, under the outside garm« 


would often save a cold and perhaps pneumonia. Dissolved 
flour paste, newspapers make 


and elsewhere. 


useful filling for cracks in flo 
Scraps of paper, wet and scattered over the flo 
when sweeping, will save the dust in t nd room as well as bright 
the carpet. its of paper, with soap suds, are effectual in clean 
l 


1 with water. 


bottles, and are easily removed Greasy dishes and ] 


tles if first rubbed with paper, wash much easier ; the paper abso: 


the grease and is all the better for kindling the fire. A grease S] 
can often be taken out of a carpet or garment by placing two 


three layers of paper over it, wer put a warm iron on the pap 
The heat softens the grease and the paper absorbs it, and by cha 
ing paper and iron occasionally all the grease will dis: appear. S 
newspaper or tissue paper is preferable to cloth for cleaning la: 
chimneys, windows, mirrors, etc., as it leaves no lint; also for kniv 
spoons and tinware after scouring; and a stove will not need bla: 
ag so often if now and then rubbed with paper. Scraps of writ 
p2per or that used on one side only may be utilized in several wa 
bowls and glasses without covers, may be used for jelly, by cutt 
around of paper the size of the top, dip in brandy and press cd 
evenly upon the jelly, cut another cover of softer paper large enor 


to paste down on the outside of the jar. Paper in bread and ¢ 


tins, protects the loaf from burning and insures its safe rem: 
from the tin, by this help a tin with holes in it may be used. | 
over a loaf of cake in the oven, paper is also a protection, but unl 


itis warmed first the cake may settle. Cut in strips and ¢ 
with the scissors, writing paper makes a good filling for pillows t 


hammocks, or the large pillows sometimes used to 


show off 
el: tbor: ite “shams.” Postal cards and thin pasteboard can be 
in stri ps for lamplighters ; newspapers for the same use are cut 
5 trips and rolled. 


Paper bags though last, are by no means least in value. A « 


fire may be fed noiselessly by putting the coal in paper bags; t 
is an item for the sick room. The litter of kindlings aroun.| 

stove or grate, can be avoided by the use of bags; fill several ; 
time and keep in the wood-box ready for use. A paper bag dra 


overa lamp chimney in the day time, will keep it safc from dust 
flies. Jars of canned fruit are kept from turning dark, by the | 
tection of a paper bag which excludes the light. In general, w 
nothing else will accomplish the desired result, waste paper wil 
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MEDICINE FOR THE MIND, 
To BE WELL SHAKEN AND THEN TAKEN. 
I:very man considers his own lot in life hardest. 
Harmony is the ke ynote of all houscho! _ ymforts. 
A five cent heart is often found in a million dollar body. 
An unwashed king is less a gentleman om a tidy peasant. 


The world deals good naturedly with good nat 


The future destiny of the child is always the work of the moth 


Allow some hours out of every twenty -four for rest and recreati: 


Much cf what passes for the milk of human kindness will 
bear skimming. 

One’s ewn good breeding is the best security against otl 
people’s ill manners. 
\dversity is the trial of principle ; 


without it a man hardly kno 
whether 


honest or not. 
Good children are the hardest crop to raise; it takes a ki 
home and two steady heads 

Beginning to talk before others have finished, is not only 1 
mannerly, but uncomfortable. 

In correcting older people th 


h 
you, yourselves, are growing old. 


an yourselves, bear in mind th 


To grow old in usefulness and honor is noble and brings 1 
sweetest reward man can claim. 

When you preach politeness and propriety to your children, 1 
member to practice these virtues yourself, 
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ulin Goop HouseKEEPING 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
RIBBON WORK. 

4. AVE the design stamped upon 
felt cloth, satin, velvet or 
plush. Cut the ribbon or 
satin petals of the flowers 


double the size of those 
which are stamped. Now 
run a thread around the 
edge of each petal. Draw 


the thread, and, 


as it gath- 
ers, turn under. Stitch the 
gathering a little to pre- 
serve the form and sew 
nto your design with blind stitches. Keep on in this manner 
tals and tips of buds are made. When this is done 
of rose in French knots, adding the stamens. 
1 The opening of the buds is 
ith ribbon in the same way, filling in around with em- 
y silk in shades of green. The leaves and stems are done 
sington embroidery, then your design is finished. 
KNITTED AFGHAN, 
two shades of Star Light Scotch yarn and knit in strips. 
black make a good combination. Use two wooden or 
edles. Cast on forty-four stitches, knit across plain four 
row—two plain, *throw thread over needle three times, 
in,* repeat from * to * till last two stitches which are plain. 
ow—two plain, *then with right hand needle take off eigh 
ong stitches without putting thread over, with left hand 
draw first four through last four stitches so that they will be 
on left hand needle, then knit plain the back stitch of the 
ir so crossed, and the front stitch of next four.* Repeat 
»* till last two which are plain. 
four plain rows. 
knitting four plain rows between every time repeat from 
vy till the strip is long enough. Then bind off and com 
inother strip. 
ANOTHER KNITTED AFGHAN. 
on any number of stitches that may be divided by 12. 
row—* one plain, make one, narrow; four plain, narrow, 
repeat from till last three stitches, then one 
ike one, narrow 
| row and every even row all seamed. 
| row—one plain, *make one, narrow, three plain, narrow, 
me, two plain;* repeat from * to * till last two stitches 
re make one, narrow. 
row—one plain, *make one, narrow, two plain, narrow, 


me, three plain ;* repeat from * to * till last two stitches, 
ike one, narrow. 
th row—one plain, *make one, narrow, one plain, narrow, 


e, four plain; *repeat from * to * till last two, then, make 
row. 
1 row—one plain, *make one, narrow, narrow, make one, 
repeat from * to * till last two, then, make one, narrow. 
at from first row till length desired, then bind off 
KNITTED SKIRT. 
sis suitable for a child two years of age. 
rials—six ounces of any shade Star Light Saxony yarn, and 
edles, No. I 3- 
t the skirt in two pieces and sew them togethcr 
t on for one piece 126 stitches. Knit across plain once. 
t row—all seamed. I always slip the first stitch. 
nd row—plain. 
rd row—seam. 
rth row—plain. 
th row—slip one, *make one, narrow, two plain,* repeat; 
* to * tll last stitch which is plain. 
th row—seam. 
venth and ninth rows—like fifth row. 
xhth and tenth rows—like sixth row. 


Eleventh row—slip one, *one plain, seam three;* repeat from 
* to * till last stitch which is plain. 


Twelfth row—like eleventh, except the plain stitches are seamed 
and the seamed stitches plain. 


Thirteenth r one, seam two, *one plain, seam three ;* 


repeat from * to * to end of row. 

Fourteenth row—like thirteenth, except that the plain stitches 
are seamed and the seamed ones are knitted plain. 

Repeat the last four rows fifteen times, then knit twenty rows of 
two plain, seam two, alternately. 

When this is done the next row is, slip one, *narrow, one plain, 


make one ;* repeat from * to * to end of row. 

Last row—all seamed. Bind off loosely and run ribbon through 
the holes to tie it in a bow behind. 

Now knit some pretty pattern of lace of the same material and 


sew it neatly to bottom of skirt. 
LADIES PRETTY CROCHETED HOOD. 


This is made by any shade Shetland wool, or two threaded 
Saxony or two threaded ice silk. 

fake a chain of eight stitches and join into a ring. 
First round—tive chain, one double crochet into the stitch that 
hain, *five chain, miss one stitch, one d. c. in the 
t > chain, one d. c. in the same stitch.* (This in- 
creases, and the increasing is made at each corner and in every 
round of the hood by making twice in the same stitch.) Repeat 

from * to * twice; then five chain, one d. c. under the ring. 

Second round—five chain, one d. c. in the third of the five chain 
of the previous round; *five chain, one d.c.in the same stitch, 
(first corner); five chain, one d.c. in the third of the next five chain: 
five chain, one d. c. in the third of the next five chain;* repeat 
from * to * all round. 

Continue repeating the second round until you have made eighteen 
more rounds remembering to increase at each corner every round 
throughout the hood. After finishing the twentieth round do not 
break the thread, but proceed to make the border as follows : 

First round—thirteen chain, one d.c. in the third of the five 
chain, thirteen chain, one d. c. in the same stitch, *thirteen 
chain, one d. c. inthe third of the next five chain; repeat from * all 
round increasing at each corner. 

Second round—thirteen chain, one d. c. in the seventh of the 
thirteen chain of the previous round, thirteen chain one d. c. in 
the seventh of the next thirteen chain, repeat all round increasing 
as before. 

rhird round—like second round. 

The hood is now finished, and it is in the shape of a square. 
Double it and you have three corners, wear the middle point on 
the forehead. 

—Eva M. Niles. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


THE OLD HOME. 


The sweet-grass and the cowslips, 
le the well 


lilacs, 

thyme, 

iispering The climbing honeysuckle 
xht, carlet trumpet-vine. 
he watchword 

rhe bloodroot growing only 

night 

In warm and sheltered spots, 
tragrant pastures 
und the hill, 


1 brooklet 


their evening fill. 


The meadow path all bordered 
With blue forget-me-nots. 


The old gate where at evening 
I used to take my stand, 

And lingered till the darknes, 
Had gathered o’er the land 


e little sheltered hamlet 
Lay sleeping as of yore, 
The old brown homestead standing 


7 All join to weave together, 
With heavy oaken door. All join eave together 


And add to memory’s chain 
The garden and the orchard, The links so roughly broken, 
Che busy hum of bees, By time, and toil, and pain. 


The fragrance of the blossoms, 
In pleasant lands wherever 


My feet may chance to roam, 
No flowers no sunny landscape, 


From peach and apple trees. 


The creak of dripping bucket 
That slowly rose and feli. No place will seem like home, 


—Josephine Canning. 
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HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FROM A COTTAGE KITCHEN 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DAILY ROUND OF PETTY CARE. 


y 


ITH! patience and time the mulberry 


leaf becomes a silk gown,” and E1- 
nathan and I found that we needed 
a goodly portion of the same ele- 


ments to accomplish our purpose. 
We had undertaken, with small 
means and great inexperience, to 
build upa home. ElJnathan had, on 


his part, to provide all the means 
with which the home should be 
maintained, while I had before m« 
the problem of making those means 
go as far as possible in furnishing 
comfort and happiness, keeping a 


thought also for the proverbial 


aesires 


“rainy day.” We not only 
earnestly to make a home where- 
in should re ign love, content and 


ildren should grow out of happy 


comfort—a home where little 
childhood into useful citizenship—but we ft 


y realized that eve ry 
home, however secluded or humble, must exert more or less influ- 
ence in the community. 

We did not expect to have an easy time, but we did intend to b 
happy and contented. We saw stretching before us long years of 
hard work, of constant planning and contriving, and very likely of 
never being much better off in worldly gear than now, for we be- 
longed to the great army of working people— 

“The fathers and the mothers, 
Who fi 
Who watch and wa 
And bury all 


rht for homes and bread, 


rd the living, 


We still kept up our old habit of “talking it over.” There was 
really no other way to do; expenses must be too closely calculated 
to render it feasible for one to move without the knowledge and 


consent of the other. Remembering a homely pi 


sce of advice once 
given me by an old lady,—** Don’t keep a whole wagon load of 
grievances ready to shovel at your husband every time he comes 
into the house,”"—I sometimes tried to keep the day's petty trials 
and vexations from Elnathan. But that plan never worked, and | 
know that | shared all the troubles or triumphs of his toilsome day. 

My days were necessarily monotonous; the unvarying round of 
housework and sewing could not be otherwise. The hurried morn- 
ing, with the early breakfast to prepare, an active child to dress 
and feed, and dinner pail to pack, was succeeded by a forenoon of 
busy steps. 

EInathan cared nothing for fancy dishes, but he cared very much 
that the plain food he relished should be very nicely prepared; 
and to do this and keep up a palatable variety, without exceeding 


the sum we deemed sufficient to supply tne table, took much 
anxious thought. It was not all plain sailing by any means. | 


had my full share of the days when the fire would not burn, or the 
oven would not bake, or some other housekeeper’s worry made my 
day vexatious. 

I very early found that I must economize my strength as well as 
my means. Because my nei 


ghbor could accomplish baking and 
ironing in one forenoon, it did not at all follow that I could; or if I 
did, and was obliged to lie idle the next day through sheer fatigue, 
I had not gained anything. It was not profitable to spend a long 
morning in rolling crullers, or making something for dessert that 
took a long time to prepare, and vanished like dew. It was well to 
do these things occasionally for variety’s sake, but it was also well 
to let their rarity add to their value. 

Slowly and steadily we found we were gaining ground. Added 
experience helped me about economical cooking—I ventured to 


try little experiments of my own. After cooking something new 
successfully, I often found that less quantities of some of the in- 
gredients would suffice, and so I gradually evolved a cook book of 


14 Goorw 


my own, which would have been a funny medley to any one els 
annotated as it was with al 


nathan used to call the hieroglyphics and abbreviations whi 


sorts of “feminine algebra.” as ] 


‘> 


marked the alterations. 


Our habit of paying for everything at the time of purchase w 


of great use to 1 


the matter of providing economical] 


table. Had we had everything charged with the idea of maki 
monthly payments, we sheuld have been obliged always to buy 
one place, which, though usually proper, was not always the b 


plan, for it was often possible to purchase winter vegetables, 


butter and eggs from farmers, who were @¢1 


to exchange th 


produce for money, instead of “store goods,” at less than the rat 


1 
ol the retail 


lers. Then we were never so likely to purcha 
unnecessary things when we paid for them at the moment, and 
any unforeseen need arose, as it sometimes did, we had the mor 
in hand to meet it. 


At the commencement of each month we carefully forecast, 


far as possible, all com needs, and purchased the prin 


articles of kitchen consumption in sufficient quantities to last u 
another pay day, the amount of the bill often entitling us toad 


count such as is usua riven to cash buyers. Thus,ina 


time, we found that nearly every month left us a surplus, whicl 


not needed for the immediate purchase of clothing, was laid as 


as a nes 


ulations, in accordance with 


nom 0 
In the di n idy, and Laddie sat 
penned intl \ or i Siate In the house 
oo ny sewine with the comfortable conscious: 
Sit down my sewing with the comlortabie CONSCIOUS! 
of several clear hours before me, for the clothing problem was 
one which must be solved out of our small income. The er 
well made and shapely garments for a reasonable price had no 
dawned. Those within reach of our pu especially child: 
+ + | ly ] Ts ] 
rarments, were of coarse materiai ar poorly made. it was ¢ 


+] 


fill the need myself. When it was time to in 


his first boy’s suit, we found that the simplest b 


flanne! in decent qual 


blouse and knickerbockers, 


coul t b p rchased f ten dollars. But the cl 
U patte could be bot ich less, and I had alr¢ 
f hat I must not add ‘value for my time to the ¢ 


of a garment I made my re I received help from 
inexpected source. Ong ilor’s to buy trimmings, 
salesman, divining my ne¢ ly brought a suit from 
workroom and explained to w to finish the garments in 


best manner. It was a litt for him to do, and pri 


passed from his mind w > advent of the next customer, 


the hints he gave me out of his kindliness were of service to 


for years. 


We could not afford to purchase cheap material for clothing. 
required as much time and labor to convert into garments as b 
cloth, and was never satisfactory, as it so soon grew shabby 


» purchase soft, all-wool mater 


wore smoothly, did not c: 


+ 


faded. It was far better t 
i tch dust, and could even, on occasio1 


ripped apart and go through the wash-tub without ruin to | 


color and fabric. For the same reason it was seldom advisabl 


make over EInathan’s clothing for growing boys. If of service 


material at the commencement, he could wear it to shreds him 
be used for work-a-day purposes, and my boys 


e active enough to need all the wear that could be got 


when it came to 


least, we 


loth; but, of course, their activ 


of new « ity was only another ¢ 


for thankfulness. My own dresses were, of course, the subject 
endless turnings and alterations, and the last of them usually « 
appeared in little kilts or tiny sailor blouses, and for years I } 
chased hosiery with a distinct view to its adaptability for youn 
wearers. Thus, in spite of high prices, we found it quite poss 
to be comfortably dressed, by taking heedful thought at the t 
of purchase, and darning at the first suspicion of a broken thr 
by doing my own sewing I gained the advantages of stror 
closed seams and securely fastened buttons, and all the wait 
and planning only added zest and enjoyment to the new clot 
when they came. 

Many were the pleasant hours I spent over “the long w! 
seam,” or the mending basket, for, however dispiriting might 
the sight of a pile of newly cut-out undergarments of all sizes, tl 
was great satisfaction in hems turned true to a thread, and 
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yooth, even fells that were considered indispensable before the 
‘idity of machine work made the additional hand labor seem so 


- drudgery. And however formidable might yawning rents or 


eadbare spots appear, it always brought a comfortable sense of 


ments aside, one after another, after 


ift and well-doing to lay gar 
as p 
a patch and carefully pressing it into intimate connection with 


ning them as invisi ible, or even, on occasion, insert- 


original fabric. 


\lmost before we knew it three years had slipped away, and we 
still tenants of the little white cottage. Our venture into the 
isekeeping world was no longer an experiment, but a fixed fact, 


we could only wonder why we had not made it sooner. We 
1 gazed with pity on young friends newly married and gone to 


rding, and wondered how they could content themselves in one 


mand at some other person’s table. 
—VMrs. H. Annette Poole. 


Lfor Goop TLOUSEKEEPING 
A HARVEST SONG. 


Here's to the oats, with the bac stone ont board ! 


We'll go among them when the barley has 


When all is home to mow-yard, we’ 


Come 


We can see, on hill and valley, how it yelloon, 


ito the door, my lads, and look beneath the moon, 


With a breadth of glory, as when our Lord was born 


“The corn, oh, the corn, and the yellow, mellow corn 


Thanks for the corn with our bread upun the board 


So shall we acknowledge it before we reap the morn, 


With our hands to heaven, and our knees unto the Lord. 


—R. D. 


tlackmore. 


\ RIGID economy in small things is almost unknown among our 
pple. The waste from the table of an American family would 
ki pin comfort a French or German peasant with his wife and 


lren. The waste of fuel in an American kitchen where an 


‘rant servant presides would cook the food of another family. 
T\e cast off clothing of a fairly well to do American family would 
ifortably clothe another of the same size.— Zhe Presbyterian. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SMALL ECONOMIES. 


For Hicu anp Low, Ricu AND PooR ALIKE. 


WE HI: world moves on continually, and new gene- 
rations of young housekeepers come upon 
1¢ field of battle against the allied forces of 


dirt, waste, and disorder, and need counsel 


in regard to various perplexing matters, 


otherwise the mature experience of the long 


= 


list of practical lady-cooks and experts 


“| would not be called forth. A novice in 
~~-| kitchen mysteries, if she have average good 


} 


sense and perception, may take fresh ma- 


terials and with the aid of a standard cook-book prepare a suc- 
cessful meal. Skill in making the very best use of fragments 
comes only with cheerful and honest endeavor and in many 
cases a natural aptitude is unexpectedly developed. And why 
should a woman apologize or be ashamed of careful contrivances ? 
Just so far as she can control the household forces, using every- 
x to the best advantage, so far is she superior to the ignorant 
ish girl who, if allowed, would waste more in a week under the 
ustomed stimulus of abundance than she would handle in 
six months in the old country. Every housekeeper has her secrets. 
Listen while I betray some of them. 

When the bread-dough has hardened over the surface on ac- 
count of rising in too warm a place Bridget would mix the crusty 
part with the remainder of the dough, leaving disagreeable lumps 
in the loaves when baked, or employ the other alternative of re- 
moving the whole crust and throwing it away. The careful 
Martha would keep it in a cool place, and a short time before the 
next bread is wanted, soften it in a little warm water and thus have 
a yeasty “sponge * to raise the new batch. 

No crums of bread should be thrown away; that would be a 
pity, there are so many ways of utilizing them. Pieces too rough 
or small for toast may be used in brown bread. For a small loaf 
put a heaping cupful of the bits into a mixing bowl, pour hot 
water over them, and when softened, mash fine. Add rye and 
Indian meal in equal quantities, one-half a cup of molasses, one- 
half a teaspoonful of soda, salt, and water enough to make the 
mixture soft enough to drop easily from the spoon. A cupful of 
the before-mentioned sponge is a great improvement. Steam three 
hours, then dry off in the oven for ten minutes. 

A good housewife was making chili sauce, a relish for meats, 
compounded of tomatoes with spices, onions, vinegar, sugar and 
salt. By one of those unaccountable temporary aberations of 
mind to which every one is liable, she added salt out of all propor- 
tion, ruining it for the purpose designed. A neighbor advised her, 
instead of throwing it away as at first she had intended, to bottle and 
set it away, reserving a portion handy for present use, and use it in 
small quantities instead of salt and seasoning for such dishes as it 
would suit, such as minced meats of any kind, or escaloped 
tomatoes. The expedient was a success. 

Unexpected company dropped in one day when a certain Martha 
felt sure there was absolutely nothing to offer for lunch. It was 
raining hard. Bridget had had an “ outing ” the previous day and had 
not yet returned, and there was no one to send to market. Ourfriend 
excused herself, made a hasty search and discovered a small plate 
of meat remnants, cold, meager and uninviting, a saucer of cold 
boiled rice and eggs, and fortunately the morning’s milk had not 
been disturbed. It was but the work of a moment to break three 
eggs into a bowl and beat them toa foam with the “ Dover,” and stir 
in a scant cup of sugar with some nutmeg grated upon it and a pinch 
of salt added. She poured off the top of the milk into the cream- 


jug, then put the rice and part of the milk into a buttered pudding 


dish and crushed the rice well with the potato masher, added the 
eggs, sugar, and milk enough to fill the dish, and it was reposing 
in the oven in four minutes from the time she broke the first egg. 
She chopped the meat fine, made coffee, cut white and brown 
bread, opened one of her jars of home-preserved fruit, and just be- 
fore the pudding was done made an omelet and tucked the minced 
meat neatly between the folds, and gracefully served the im- 
promptu lunch with but a single word of apology. 
—Mary Winchester. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD PETS, 
THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF CANARY BIrpDs. 
ANARY birds are not naturally so deli- 
cate as they are thought to be, but become 


so for lack of proper care. They excel 
most other birds in their good qualities, 


HALEN the sweetness of their song, which con- 
tinues most of the year, except during 
q)) | the time of moulting, when they are act- 


ually silent, though some, in spite of 


] 


this annual sickness, do not then lose 


their song. Their plumage is delicate 
and really beautiful, and commonly of a 
bright yellow or straw color. They are 
very docile and will learn a variety of 
pleasing little tricks, such as coming at the call and pronouncing 
words even distinctly. They will also learn tunes and keep time 
like a musician. As to the time of pairing, it generally commences 
about the middle or lat 


t 
terion to go by would | 


er end of March, or, perhaps, a better cri- 
ve when the frosts disappear and the sun 
sheds its cheerful warmth. Place the pair you intend to mate into 
a small cage, and though they may at first be quarrelsome, they 
will soon become reconciled to each other, a fact made known by 
their feeding each other, billing, etc. Feed them at the time with 
the following food: Hard boiled egg, chopped and finely grated, 
to which add bread crumbled equally fine with a little mace seed, 
all mixed well. Give thema tablespoonful twice a day. In ten 


days they will be paired. Place the c: naroom that enjoys the 


morning sun, and not where it shines hot in the afternoon, as th« 
excessive heat will produce sickness, breed mites, etc. In the cage 
place a little hay and cow’s hair, the latter, after serving once, may 
be washed and dried for future use in building nests. The nest 
boxes should be made of wicker, or wire bottoms, so that the dust 
can fall through, and there should be but one in a cage at a time or 
until the female bird has hatched, then put in another and make 
the nest for the bird, as it saves it much labor and fatigue, since if 
it does not altogether please at first the bird will soon adapt it to 


its fancy. The following food must be provided when the young 


birds have hatched: Boil an egg and grate it, take as much bread 
as the size of an egg and grate and mix well together, and feed a 
spoonful three times aday. For a change, soak a piece of stale 
sweet bread in water, squeeze it out and add a little sweet milk and 
feed the young birds; also give them a little cabbage in its season. 
This and chickweed, and salad, may be given in their season three 
times a day. But if they are given early in the year they are apt to 
prove harmful. The hen bird sits thirteen but more generally four- 
teen days. Clean the perches and fill one fountain with pure water 
and the other with seed, so that they need not be disturbed for two 
or three days after hatching. When the young birds are able to 
feed themselves they may be caged off and given egg and bread as 
previously stated, with a little mace seed, with some ground or 
bruised rape seed until they are seven weeks old, when they will 
be able to crack hard seed, which should be given them, however, 
before that time. If you wish to make one very tame you can bring 
it up by hand, taking it from the old birds as soon as it is fledged, 
or feathered, which will be in eleven or twelve days. When taken 
from the hen, it should be placed in a warm box and put in a dark 
spot in order to make it forget the old birds. 

The following paste may be given the birds: Bruise in a mortar, 
or ona table with a rolling pin, a quart of rape seed in such a way 
that you can blow the chatf off, adding a piece of bread, reducing 
the whole to a powder. Put it ina dry box and keep it from the 
sun. Give a teaspoonful of this and a little hard egg grated, with 
a few drops of water. This paste will keep good for fifteen days, 
but becomes unfit for use after the twentieth day, as it then turns 
sour. It may be given without injury to the old birds, but it must 
be given dry. Should you prefer, you can give for the first three 
days grated egg and sponge biscuit made fine and mixed with a 
little water to forma paste. To this add a small quantity of scalded 
rape seed, for now they are strong enough to digest it. They may 
have also a small quantity of chickweed seed with a sweet almond 
peeled and chopped fine. The chickweed may be given twice a 
day in extreme warm weather. 


ISELKEEPING, 


Birds brought up by hand require to be fed once in two hours 


To feed them easily, sharpen a little stick of wood and give then 


at each feeding four or five mouthfuls, or until they refuse to ops 
their mouths voluntarily. When a month old, you may cease fee 
ing them, as they will then begin to feed themselves. Put them i 
a cage without perches first and have a little seed in a box or glas 
and in about a week take the soft food by degrees away, leavii 
only the hard seed. Occasionally give them a little bruised hen 
seed, especially in winter. If they are sick when young, treat the: 
as follows: Bruise some hemp seed and soak it in a little wat 
then squeeze it through a cloth, the juice of which forms what 

called the milk of hemp seed. This will strengthen and nouri 
young birds very much, but you must take the water glass awa 


when you give this medicine. 


Outward signs are absolutely necessary to judge of their diseas 
and when birds are ill th l strong symptoms. The first t 
mention is swelling of the stomach, which attacks them at a m« 


or six weeks old, in c¢ nsequence of over feeding on soft food, s 


g 
as salad and chickweed. The extremity of the body becom 
swollen and of a dark red color, very hard, and full of small 
veins. For this ailment put a small piece of alum in the water 
renew it every day fe least four days. This will be found v 
frequently to prove a complete cure. Still another remedy is 
put a rusty nail into the water, which latter should be chang 
twice a week, leaving the nailin it. Boiled bread and milk w 
canary seed also boiled in it, is frequently a cure. Put this in tl 
cage for at least fiv rnings it twelve o'clock you may ¢ 
ie usual foor ther remedy is to put the bird in luke 
milk for six or eight minutes, in order that a portion of it may 
absorbed by the pores, then put it in warm spring water, : 
which wipe it with t piece of muslin before the fire until « 
then place the bir he cage and set the latter before the fire 
short distance away, or, if you choose, in the hot sun in the rox 
Afterwards hang the cage in its place, giving the bird lettuce s 
and letting him rest for the next day, but repeating this the tl 
and if necessary, three or four tin the interval of a day ea 
time. This treatment ifford re fa ully followed out 
Moulting, or the renewal of the feathers, is also a dangeri 
period in the life of the bird. It oftentimes occasions death 
usually attacks young birds when about six weeks old, and la 
two months. They appear melancholy and often sleep in the « 
with their head under their wing. will be full of s1 
feathers, as young birds never cast the ing or tail feathers 
first year, but the second year they moult throughout. During 
season they eat but little and such only as they like best. T! 
require a variety of nourishing food, at the same time requiri 
be kept warm. The least cold at this time will prove fatal. 
moulting is severe in character give them sponge cake o1 ( 
soaked in white wine, sherry is best. This will do them gre 


good, and it is well to sprinkle a little of the wine over them 
place them before the fire, or in the hot sun. If they should ha 
” } } 


a small pimple on the extremity of the bod 


appear rather d 


cut off the top of it with a pair of scissors and put on a little s 


and sugar, and if the pimple is not well formed put on sweet 
Do not fail to clean the cage at least twice a week, as this will p 
vent mites and other troublesome pests. Canary birds are subj 
to other diseases which may be cured without much trouble. 
attacked with diarrhaea, pull a few feathers from the tail and 1 
the oil of sweet almonds on the lower portions of the body. Gi 
them the hard yolk of eggs, grated sponge cake, scalded lett 
and melon seed. If they throw their seed about the cage with« 
eating, it is an indication that they need purging. Furnish th: 
with rape seed and lettuce leaf, or a little chickweed seed. T! 
will give them relief. 

When paired, the hen bird is sometimes “ egg-bound,” and fa 
off the perch on her back and, if not helped, dies. For this, ta 
her out of the cage and rub oil of sweet almonds, as before, on t 
lower portions of the body. This will enable her to discharge t 
egg. A piece of mortar laid in the cage will often afford relief, | 
it should be kept in in order to prevent this difficulty. Tf al 
happens to break a leg, or wing, take out the perches and pla 
soft hay on the bottom of the cage. It is well, in addition to th 
to keep the cage covered so that the bird will not be disturbed. 


—Newell Lor 
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rinal in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
STOPPING LEAKS, 
So Tuar THey WILL Stay Srorren. 
HOUSANDS of women are called every year 
to face such a reduction cf income as makes 


the strictest economy necessary, and it be 


comes highly important to lear 


~ 


and most practical ways of lessening house- 
hold expenses. Those who can do without 


a servant are in a condition to face the 


problem most successfully. A woman who 
gives her mind to the task can discover ane 


practice methods cf economy which it is 


»teath a servant. She can, by 

ictice, reduce the hous« 

l minimum; she can avo 

ikage, and, as a reward for her labor, she will always have the 
faction of s cing her work well done, her hous« in order, and 
bills surprisingly small. \ series of judic s experiments 
n the receipts of the cook books will enablk the hous keep I 


) practices with patience to considerably reduce the cost of het 


without injuring the wholesomeness or palatability of her 


your own strength is insufficient, your family too large for 


¢ the work yourself, or if the reduction in income does not 
ire the giving up of all service, there is much that may be 
d with one servant. With management, the large waste, too 


1 the accompaniment of hired service, can be reduced to a sum 


h will ne uusly interfere with the income. In the first 


+, make up your mind that your own care and oversight must 


onstant, and that no duty is 


know the length, breadth it. Make up your 
| that you will be full of care, bring all your force of characte: 
ar upon your task of money saving, and remember that eternal 
lance is the watchword of the tl rifty housewife. 

is too const cpu ntial or too ill te mpered to bear 


Wil not win 


ht in the kitchen, and 


It may not be easy to find one who 


bear constant watching and direction, but th are good dis 
ions among servants as elsewhere, and kindliness and consid 


n will help you to carry your point. This being arranged, you 
upon your adomestic Inasort of unequa partnership, 
servant is to be the hands and your brains. From an 
ahs 


rant belief that the more good tl t are put into the 
cing of a dish the better it will b in entire indiffer 
to the cost of supplying, the average servant uses a, third 
*material than is necessary to place palatable dishes on the 
and the poor housewife surveys with dismay the emptying 
ter-jar and sugar-box, and the fast disappearing eggs and spicc 


sits disheartened before the thin purse and unbalanced ac- 

nts. <A far more effective way is to take a share in the cool 

rself, and to appear often in the kitchen. When you know 

iin dishes are to be made, be on the spot and yourself check 

lavish use which is so closely allied to wilful waste that the re- 


isthe same. Vow know that two or three eggs will make your 
\ding as well as five, that your cake is far more apt to be heavy 


1a heaped cup of butier than a scant one; yow can judge just 
much your family will cat, and cami see that little is cooked to 
left over, and the best of it cold or “hashed up,”—that distress- 
form of bad diet. Only your authority can stop these leaks. 
uch might be said, too, of the reasonable use of the cooking 
To open and close the range dampers at proper times is so 
isual an accomplishment that it would seem to require special 
nt. But it is an easy matter ia reality, and the mistress can 
sen the amount of the coal bill by attention to this little leak. 
y at first only a small allowance of the various supplies and see 
v long each lasts, and from that you can easily tell how much 


| be regularly needed, and what the average expense will be for 
Db D> 


veek or fortnight, as it is easier to deal with a short account. 
id a small sum, say a fifth of the whole allowance, for the unex- 
ted, and then persevere and make your expenses come within 
s estimate. 

Tis indeed into the day of small things these suggestions will 


Goo 


lead the housekeeper, but the results are far from small, and a 
month’s trial will surely show enough evidence to encourage one 
As it is less labori 1 


to further exertio le a machine 


us to guile 
than to be vourself ill thi ] wekeening 
than to De yourseill a drudge, so will this manner ot housc keeping 


be easier than living without a servant to those who can not afford 


to installa commander-in-chief in their kitchens, ard to honor all 
her commissary requisitions. 
Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee. 
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HALF A DOZEN VALUABLE SPECIMENS. 
From Dio Lewis's NUGGETs.” 
he only grapes that become per- 


he only peaches that take on those beautiful 


Have you never noticed that t 


fectly ripe and sweet 


red cheeks and offer that luscious sweetness, are those on the out- 
side, entirely uncove l by the leaves and exposed to the sun? 
(sod laws are the same human life 


ign of the Creator is t] 


iat we should prepare our food for 


ing it to a paste, and saturating it with the 


juices of the mot id, as digestion is the pivotal function of the 

animal economy, and the only direct contribution we can make to 

in the mouth, it follows that the importance of thorough mas- 
on can hardly be exaggerated. 


thing na the mir le he ideac 
Nothing so expands the mind, gives clearness to the ideas, elas- 


ind health to the system, as early rising and 

walk before breakfast. If your sluggard be not a dolt already, h« 
is in a fair way to become one. Women would gain rosy cheeks 
by getting up before or about daybreak, and men secure health of 
ody and mind. There are many of both sexes, however, who 


never see the sun rise unless it be when returning from a ball. 


The shade trees about our dwe gs have done much to mak« 
our wives and iters pale, feeble, and neuralgic. Trees ought 
never to stand so near to our dwellings as to cast a shade u 
them. If the blinds were removed, and nothing but a cur 

ithin with which to lessen on the hottest days the intensity of the 
heat, it would add greatly to the tone of our nerves and to our gen 
eral vigor. The piazzas which project over the lower story aly Lys 


make that less healthful than the upper story, especially for slccp- 
ing purposes. I have cured many cases of rheumatism by advis 


ing patients to leave bed-rooms shaded by trees or piazzas, and 


sleep in rooms constantly dried and purified by the direct rays of 


We want to show you two animals. One has four legs. They 
call him a pig. We want you to see him eat. Now when that fel- 


low gets enough, he'll stop. Let us look at another. They call 
this one a wan; he has two legs; he is at breakfast. He looks this 


> 


at. He can’t see anything that he wants. Now he tries 


ful of strong coffee; that won't fetch it. He tries a spoon- 


ul of catsup; that’s a failure. Now he tries a mixture of mustard 


and vinegar. At length things begin to work a little, and he is 
finally able to cram a lot of griddle-cakes and sausage and sausage 


and griddle-cakes, and two or three cups of strong coffee, into his 
stomach. Which do you vote for? I vote for the gentleman with 


fc yur legs. 


The best supper for a tired workingman is oatmeal porridge with 
a little warm milk. A carpenter who worked for me frequently, 
talked in a very unhappy way about his stomach. He could digest 
nothing, his food all turned sour, wind came up in torrents, “there 


was a big stone right here in the pit of my stomach,” and so on. It 


was a dose to hear him. I inquired about his table habits, and 
learned that at supper he filled his stomach when, like other parts 
of his body, it was tired, with fried pork, hot biscuit and butter and 
preserves. I said to him, “I will cure you in a month if you will 
follow my prescription faithfully.” John replied, “I will swal!ow 
ten cats every day, if it will cure me.” I proposed economy in 
cats, and that instead he should eat for supper oatmeal in hot milk. 
Within a month the other men said John was perfectly crazy about 
oatmeal and hot milk,—that he thought these for supper would 
take a man straight to heaven. It will certainly cure many dys- 
peptics among workingmen. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


TO BABY EVELYN. 


Our d ir roseb our jewel bright, 
Our 1 baby, « irt’s delight,— 

No name for] t vect, 
From the star above to the flower at our feet. 
Ag of s 

Frames l fore} M na fair 
Ros y ] 

Amid t ny cheek 
Not alor } | y x fa 

Hi linty fig ce, 

For « y it f pearl, 
Lx nde tle girl; 
But for her 1 hing sn 

For her | from 


Pill for 
—Aun 
ANNIE HOWARD'S LESSON. 

“What is the matter, Annie?” said Mrs. Howard to her li 
daughter as she came into the pleasant sitting-room, threw het 
carelessly down, turt essly the pages of several books, an 
at last stood absently vr into the street 

* What is the matter echoed i oh, not much! Che 
turning and secing her mother’ um look, she sa 
*T was only wishing, Mama, that mit y else, or, 
least, like some cf the ot] l nnie dre 1 hassock t 
her mother’s side and sat « 1 for a good talk 

ANG why CoO you Wish to Change pla th the other girls; 

* Oh, I am so stupid at my lessons, and they are so bright!” and 
the young girl sighed dolefully. 

* But surely, dear, you are not dull in a 

“ No, but I dislike mathematics; and Gr inderstands 
algebra and arithmetic so well, and can ¢ hing beau 


tifully on the blackboard, while I couldn't 


examples 
this afternoon, much less explain them to the class,” and Annie 


looked very un 


e continued, * Delle Hunter 


draws beautifully, and she does it so easily, while m1} 


isn't fit to be seen, after all the time I’ S} over it 

* Tlow do you compare with the girls in your other studies? 
said her mother caressing the curly head in her lap. * You succeed 
in composition, do you not: 

Annie's pretty face brightened a little as she answered. “0, 
yes! Mr. Ingraham says my compositions are very natural 
he wrote ‘ Excellent’ under the last onc It’s 1 ble for m 


write. always wonder the girls make such a fuss 
compositions.” 


* And how about Grace’s talent i1 


that direction 


*O, Mama, Grace just Aases ¢ tion! She dreads writing 


one, she says, more than getting pages of history or doing score 
of examples in arithmetic.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see as you would be benefited by changing 
places with Grace or the other girls. People do not ¢ 


1 eenerally excel 
in everything; so take heart, dear, be diligent \ 


all y r Studics, 


and improve the one talent God has given you. Now run into th 


i lil 


must see if Laby Willie is awake. 


er h 
tinkin 
felt comforted. Presently she heard a voice, yet she was sure she 
was alone in the garden. She listened; yes! it was a voice, : 
strangest of all, it was the breeze that rocked the bells cf the col- 
umbine, and 


So Annie went into the garden and walked about the beautiful 
grounds, and then, with 1 | 
] 


full cf flowers, she sat down 
under a great elm tree, t ry of all her mother had said, and 


} 


to the elm: 


} 


the breeze was talking 


ii 


g else, old tree? don’t you 
get tired of standing here all the time, when the birds, and bees. 
and the winds are so free to come and go?” 


g 
“Don’t you wish you were somet 


Annie listened eagerly for the answer. There was an agitated 
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whisper among the leaves, and from the midst of them a voici 
replied, “ No, I am satisfied. I think I was placed here because : 
tree was wanted just in this spot. People seem to enjoy the shad 
in a hot summer’s day, and the children love to sit in the bran 
ches to read and study. Then the birds build their cozy nests her: 
and where could tl 


t 


1ey find a better shelter than my leafy boughs ?" 

| “That is all true,” said the breeze, “but in winter you hay 

| neither leaves or birds: your branches are bare, and your beauty 
is gone.” 


“But I enjoy my beautiful robe of green while I have it; then i 
autumn I am dressed in crimson and gold, like a king, and wint 
gives me a soft, white covering that hides my naked branches.” 


Then the breeze gave the tree a hearty shake for a farewell, ar 


flew to a cluster of violets and whispered g¢ 


y— Poor littl 
mowers, why cao you sO Uy hiaden away where no on 
sees you? Wouldn't you like to bearare plant, and go to th 
flower show to-morrow to be admired by hundreds of people ?” 
I atisfied to be as God made us. We do not like Kino 
ind, and if we were taller and more showy, he would twist u 
W 


And the violets made answer in one fragrant breath— We ar 


from our delicate stems; now we lean against the grasses, and 


e do not know where to find you to pluck you.” 


‘Oh, yes, they do! said the violets. Last yt some young 
girls, sweet as flowers themselves, spied us out and took us hom 
hthem. They put us ina lovely gla from a gt 

pyramid of glass, and whe le SUN Wé he stars « 
the re led w lood of Y 
bove our the music was like an orchard full of singi 


> before the hower 
tney weicon 


ing. We are n 


re; we 
the farmer's 
cated as harsl 
as we, would soon die. But we forgive and forget, and grow wher 
ever we have a chance, and tell that our beautiful queen, tl 
mmer, 
The | ied—* Yes, you have your place. The eartl 
would 1 ut you, and everybod 


ore the leaves and flow 


brook til 


don’t care to be the great ocean; 


I am happy with the blue sky above me, the flowers 
1 my banks, and the birds hover 

1es, at dawn or sunset, I am adorned with beautift 
und at ni 


col 


often the moon and twinkling stars are reflected o 


my bosom, and what more could river or ocean ask? Then, i 

m small, | have no cruel rocks to make wrecks of noble ships 
nor brave sailors lying beneath my waves.” 

Here Annie felt the breeze tossing her hair, and she thought 
7 


herself, ‘* Now the breeze to ask we if I don’t wish to be 


Grace or some other little girl; ” and she was all read 


as y to say she 
was quite contented, for, if she could not excel in a// her studies, 
she had quite as soon dislike algebra as composition, when shi 
her. Annie walked dreamily into the house. 
nd told her mother all that the breeze had said in the garden. An 
what do you think her mama told her? That it was all a dream, but 
a very good lesson for her little daughter. 


heard Nora callin 


Lmicy A. Brownell. 
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I 
: 
me And intelligenc , With its pure ray 
Unfolding her mind like a rose each dav. 
ers 
= and danced tillthe poor roses and lilies drooped among their brai 
< nd curls But people stood o1 rus and said. *Oh. what dain‘ 
flowers—so cool and fragrant and pur Was not that a festi 
time for us modest violets? Then, sometimes, we are taken 
Ay sick people, and they say we help them to be mor tient ay 
SICK people, and they say we help them to be more patient a 
¥: cheertul, Che breeze kissed the little blue howers very tender 
iy and said—* / can find you, and glad am I you are not all picked. 
Be breeze must go here and there, and often meets with things not s 
sweet as vioiets. Then tne prceeze new LO the grasses, a1 
‘ made them bow their heads as if he were a king, and said—* Yi 
+ } +if i} } 4 - ] ] 
st are not beautiful like the flowers, nor noble like the elm, wouldn 
ez you like to be something different?” 
ey And the grasses nodded, ** No, no! We come 
in the spring bc{ ers vcnture out. 
Phen the breeze rippl thd. | «the little s ream sparkle ) 
rs with jewels in the sunshi ] le answer in happv. cureli: 
gar { pleasant to stay in the house. | 
4 
1a 
ay 


a voic: 
cause ; 


shad 


e bran 
ts her 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


Thoucur To re Worrny or SECOND READING. 


NINE WAYS TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 
1. Wear narrow, thin shoes. 


>. Wear a “snug” corset. 


3. Sit up in hot, unventilated rooms till midnight. 
}. Sleep on feathers in a small, close room. 


5. Eat rich food ra 


». employ t fashionab! and needy doctor to ttend you in every 
rt 
ailment.—Dio Lewis's 


HOW TO MEND STOCKINGS. 
i+) t] the } ] 


\ lady who finds in t practice of the homely art that she brings 


miort to her familv gives these suggestions as to stocking 


en pairs of woolen ri] 


e¢ pairs most worn ; « t away heels and toes an 


by the better parts for use in mend r—well f 
pate ew heel precisely like the old one 
st sew tl bo 1cit el, then s¢ nto the place made 


yarn which 


sew the raw edges over and ove ibout as close as a nice over- 

st, so that when s new heel is worn out, you have only to pull 
thread and insert another 

rhe threads must 1 be so tight t that the seam will flatter 
become imperc ptible to the foot. To sew in such a heel will 


e about one minute. 

it the toe 1s worn, so that the new carns scem to take trom the 


rent is made worse, cut it off so far toware 


top of one of the socks put aside, cuta new toe like 
Old. Sew across the end, and then around the foot, observing 


make the s« am, as before, flat and soft.—Detrott Hlouschold. 


TWO KINDS. 


if one looks at the home life of our well-known society women. it 
| be found they are m¢ ly in tl 


} ir famiuli 
yin neir families 


ie seclusion of 


Ve 
\ 


in at the head « ft some brilli it ] 

helpmeets to their husbands in every sense of the word, and 
noble mothers. Thi daughters have the exan ple of their 
thers as a guide, and in almost every case will follow that ex- 
pl r own homes. They | ive be Nn taught the 
pe ies of their positions, if not in theory. at 
st ir mothers. Such women are, as a rul 
ry and dress, and at first one is at a loss to kno 

they have secured such aposition. Theirs is a beauty cf mind 


{ morals. The other faction, the parasites, do not possess the 


of the real leaders, but they have hy al ] hic} 
how touse. The y have better “style” as faras dress 


SDOW 


s, than their rivals, but they lack the art 


m. ‘They appear best under gaslight. The 
their defex ts, and aim to possess all the privileges accorded 
men, without assuming the duties. They step into the best 
ices with the air of those to the manor born, and are not over- 
rupulous as to the means by which they attain their object. It 

lis class that have caused men to speak sneeringly and lightly 
{all women.— Zhe San Franciscan. 


A GOOD CUP OF TEA. 
Tea is one of the most delicious of summer drinks, but few per- 
ns know how to prepare it so that it is refreshing, palatable, and. 
1 a certain sense, xsthetic. Common custom in this country 
lakes its preparation one of the servant's duties. It therefore 
mes to the table almost always black with too much strength and 
ceping, if, perchance, it has not boiled. It then has an herby 
avor, and no more resembles genuine tea than the electric light 
> comparable to moonlight. Tea should always be made on the 
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table, and three minutes wil! suffice for its compounding. Secure 


ver Kettle cf boiling water, with an alcohol lamp be- 


cath tpretly tea car of choice te i ca is really eco 
nomical—a delicate china pot and cups a ers, and lastly : 
pair of fi s that serve a graceful | gracious lady, and you 
have th ts fora cup of tea in which the possibilities ol 


wsthetic ple are only limited by the sensibility of the recip 
ent lake a tiny] mp of ir, if pleas l even a thin 
slice of lemon, but do not spoil the exquisite flavor and wi 


prepar 


‘ this means the delicate aroma of the tea passes 

there consequent flatness perceptible to every one 

ho knows how to make a ppreciate the rightly made cup of 
tea.— Boston 


TABLE AND CHAIRS FORA NEW YORK MILLIONAIRE. 


Ahere is some wonderful furniture that I have se The suite 


la es, a plano, music cabinet, tables. 
cl rs, lootst ind curt They cesigne¢ ind made for 
New York millionaire, who ] S gi no timit so far as price is 


dema, whose 


INCAL iron 


my, 1s to be 


upon the marble for the same fortunate 


room, and of other details, which lead me to the conclusion that if 
money is the root of all evil, it is also t] root of all art. 

Lhe couches, chairs, and stools at pholstered in silk of a beau- 
iful shade of bands of exquisite embroidery 

colors \ ( fully subdued, as one sees them 

Mr adet ound of this embroidery is also 
silk, the color tof the bloom of a ripe plum. 
Upon this th inge, blue, red, and brown, with 


hole, form b ful scroll pattert \ rich is fringe of 
m ! gray gold rut long the edges of the couche s, and 
I ath it is a deep silk fringe of th plum-bloom color, which does 
not show, except in the effect ot depth and richness it imparts to 
t} r fring 
The woodwork of all this is simply incomparable, bi ing a ming- 
ling of cedar wood, ebony, ivory, ; boxwood, inlaid with the 
I ] there is a corner,a 
’s head is carved out of tl bony, large carbuncles forming 
eeyes. The lal ¢ ivory has been immense, for it 
is ¢ t l of the couches 
there are ] 1 approach each 
other closely a the interval of 
width as they 


rhe piano is not yet completed. The upper part of the musical 


cabinet is a copy of an Asiatic temple. I'he pillars are of fluted 
rd 


cedarwood, the delicious red-brown of that beautiful wood coming 
out with great effect by reason of the carving. The capitals are 
carved ivory in a mellow tint of warm cream color. The rest is 
ebony inlaid with various woods and \ ith exquisite mother o™-pearl, 


which glitters like jewels. The curtains that veil the recesses in- 


© music are of gray silk embroidered in soft, 


na ] ‘ 

tended for hol ing t 

colors, a lyre occupying the ier, 

? 

\ lar 

} 


d e curtain is also of gray silk, with a curious embroidered 
dado, tl 


1¢ ground of which is plum-bloom silk with a quaint design 
in sections, in each of which is a Straight piece in blue and red. 


The round tables are too lov ely. The wood-work matches that 
of the other furniture, but is not a repetition. In fact, no two de- 
signs are precisely alike. There is something to study in each 
back of a chair, each side of a stool, each arm of acouch. The 
tops of the tables are of Algerian onyx, and they are like bits of 
golden sunsets caught and fixed to be a joy forever. So delicately, 
purely, transparently, effulgently pink is the ground of one of these 
that it looks as soft as a rose leaf. though marble cold. Dashes of 
yellow and orange are splashed upon this ground, and have a 

, cloudy, dreamy look that makes one think of summer skyscapes.— 
| London Truth, 


u hay 
then j pidly and at irregular times. ; 
6 Use « tea, spirits, and 
Winte i y ev ( p of milk or ¢ 
” Stuff yourself with cake, confectionery ind s\ tment (Ca 1S Gesired, pour 
veetmeats, an the Ireshiy made tea into a elass in which are lun 
ll low a Tow patent medic to rid them I are imps ¢ ice and 
r littl 
to tl 
Ve ai \ 
King | 
ist u | 
Given 2 bed socl 
ti ther 
n 
iwo ort 
youn: 
hon WOrkK Nave be nsecured, Thed si-ns are by \lma-Ta 
ore p re, Homer,” now in the 
Pica hung in the drawing-room for which the furniture is intended I 
lig! hear rumors of friezes and pancls by Sir Frederick 
; 
ots 
idl 
wel 
on 
1 
le! 
+) 
th 
art 
yt 
ling ey 
tl 
Crs 
be 
lye 
ni 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

FROM THE WORLDLY WISE AND SIMPLE FoLK as WELL. 
T is difficult to determine which is least agree- 
able, the supercilious manners of the city- 
bred person who assumes to be wiser and 
quite superior to the permanent resident of 
— the country, or the self-effacing submission 
of the latter individual (though he may not 
know just how happy and contented he ought to 
be) to such petty arrogance and unjustifiable 

self-efficiency. 

But there is one other person who is even 
more foolishly offensive than either of the two 
individuals mentioned. It is the inhabitant of 
the country who is always on the defensive and 
assumes a bristling attitude of resentment toward 
a dweller of towns or cities in the fear of bein; 


> 


‘a suspected of learning something which it is not 


possible he would otherwise acquire within the 
radius cf his belongings or affiliations. As if 
knowledge were not a welcome gift, let it come 
from whom it may! 


Usually the city dweller 
wees... has no objection to being pronounced ignorant 


of the habits of thought, the ways and means of 
living, the social usages, the pleasures, pains, joys, griefs, worries 
and anxieties, as well as the standard of wsthetics, which prevail 
far away from the deadly heats, the offensive airs and thé artificial 
forms of city life; therefore, the townsman who is not intelligent 
in a practical or personally observant sense, or is only superficially 
acquainted with the differing ways of his brothers of the field and 
forest, is less disagreeable in his ignorance than is the country 
man who resents cosmopolitan knowledge. If only there could be 
established an “ Exchange for Social Intelligence ” which should 
give tothe country dweller in an acceptable manner that which 
the town man knows but too well and sometimes has reason to be 
weary of, and where the country man and woman could answer 
with self-respect and even pleasure all the many inquiries which 
the sympathetic, and often cnvious, city people would like to ask, 
a far more agreeable relation would exist between the temporary 
server and the temporarily served at Midsummer. 

The town man flies from unbearable heats and carries to the 
farmhouse a tired body and an irritated mind to be comforted and 
rested, and the majority of such persons, through thoughtlessness, 
appear to forget they are receiving quite as much, if not more, 
than they pay for, and that there are favors to give and to ask by 
both parties. If those who live in the very path of travel and 
what is badly named “civilization ” have opportunities of learning 
the most agreeable methods of being pleasantly fed and perfectly 
served, why can they not convey their knowledge in a delicate and 
acceptable manner to those who dwell too remote from the centers 
of domestic comforts to have acquired everything that may be 
learned of household wisdom ? 

These dwellers by the brooks and in the meadows are able to 
return a double compensation in their way for all the great outer 
world can bring tothem. The standards of comfort to-day are, as 
we all know, entirely artificial, but having accustomed ourselves 
to them, we are happier when able to live by them. Those country 
people who, when we are fagged, irritable and exacting receive us 
into their homes and offer us the simpler formalities to which they 
are accustomed, have done for us their very best; and to find 
needless fault and demand impossibilities, only proves that in the 
guest there is a momentary forgetfulness of reason and justice, or 
else a pitiful lack of fine breeding. 

Considerateness is a quality of character that may be acquired if 
one has it not, and self respecting persons will not fail to possess 
themselves of the real thing, or, for the sake of grace and gracious- 
ness, will adopt the uses of it just as persons acquaint themselves 
with other accomplishments. 

The town man and woman too often present to their entertainers 
a manner of worldly prosperity that is wholly exaggerated, but they 
seldom succeed in deceiving country people, whose instincts are 
keener, because less dulled by constant use, than those of their 
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guests. Their observant faculties are more alert and incisive for 
the same and other reasons that are not far to seek in those usually 
quiet lives, which would, if they could, learn all the world’s secrets 
by a personal knowledge of them all. Fortunate are they beyond 
their own knowing that they cannot learn all “ by heart.” 

Perhaps the least pleasant of associations are those which not 
unfrequently exist between the moderately rich and the moderate- 
ly poor relations. There are too many of the former who main- 
tain and enlarge their properties because they never spend money 
when it can possibly be avoided. ‘These are they who remembe1 
their country kinsfolk when the dog star rages and it is fashion 
able to be absent from town. Then it is that they become sud 
denly fond of their remote family ties, and write to inform them 
how much thicker is blood than water. There are occasions when 
certain types of the dwellers cf towns are swift to Claim relation 
ship, while at others they are tardy in recognizing family obliga 
tions; and it is of the country pcople who acce pt such recognitions 
with hospitable welcomes that serious fault is to be found. There 
is no hope and no help for a betterment in the qualities of such self- 
ish men and ing to accept from their less wealthy 
brethren more than they are eager to bestow; therefore, it is the 


women as are willin 


5 


duty of country people to refuse to entertain, without at least a 
vartial compensation, th 


se who have larger purses than their own 
it have no sense of justice or gratitude. And a want of the 
+ 


ter has been pronounced by certain wise writers as ‘he only un- 
pardonable sin of which humanity can be guilty. 


I 
} 
la 


On the other hand, the rich dweller of the city often displays a too 


ostentatious and self-exhibiting generosity and |] ospitality to the 
less prosperous countryman and _ his family, and its expression 
wounds too keenly to be borne by its victim without resentment. 
le t 


There is no vulgarity more difficult for a sensitive person to endure 


than a too apparent effort to make him an especial object of 
another's benevolence. Gifts that mark their receivers as benefi 
iaries in the eyes of all their a¢ quaintances are not infré quently an 
infliction too grievous to be borne, and are, therefore. perhaps 
brusquely, refused; and the would-be bestower thereof counts him 


self a martyr to his own generosity and 


is poor kinsman or friend 


as an unreasonably and insufferably proud individual, if not a sem? 
lunatic. These varying estimates of hospitali‘y—or ostentation- 


whichever it should be named—widens a gulf b 


gulf between the painfully 
sensitive poor and the thoughtless and somewhat vain and purse 
proud rich. If rich and poor only would in these affairs use their 
imaginations and change places with each other for afew moments 
hospitable courtesies or gifts would be offered as a pleasure and 
their acceptance counted as a favor or a delicate proof of cordiality 
and carry no hurt to lessen their values. To the truly noble-minded., 
it is really easier and pleasanter to be the giver than the recipient 

If we owe one duty more than another to our fellows, it is to ed 
ucate them when they are ignorant in matters of conduct or morak 
ity. This is a vital element in good manners, and the charm of it 
allis the bestowal of this superior knowledge in as graceful and 
kindly a fashion as possible. Surcly the country dweller should be 
quite able to give his reasons gently when he declines to be hospit 
able to the selfish kinsman and his family who offer to fall upon 
and consume him while city heat is unbearable, and at a time, too, 
when country life has its own especially tiresome duties. This is 
one of the lessons which is due the townsman, and who but the self 
respecting, self-protective countryman can teach him? It is quite 
as much his duty to teach city people from his standpoint of infor- 
mation as it is ungenerous in city residents to refrain from impart 
ing in an agreeable manner whatever will be useful or acceptable 
from their own accumulations of knowledge, always modestly 
remembering that it is solely because their own lots happened to 
fall atone of the great world’s centers, into which is constantly 
being poured an accumulating wisdom of the domestic arts and 
other intelligences, that they are better taught in a few things than 
are out-of-town people. 

If the happy dwellers among the meadows, upon the hills or 
the mountains and the one who is sandwiched between the bricks 
of a town would only establish a better footing upon a friendly 
“give and take” understanding, they could be of incalculable bene- 
fitto each other. Self-respect on both sides, with a kindly and 
generous consideration of the social and natural differences between 
their two conditions, outlooks or points of view, would make the 
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lives of both townsman and countryman richer in contentment, as 
well as in those prosperities which come to them only through a 
clear understanding of the values of two views instead of the judg- 
nents and conclusions of one. 

Moral, mental and material things are too often held to be in- 
separable, though this grouping is, as a general thing, involuntary 
ind without consideration. Those who carry to the countrya large 


hare of worldly wisdom and find nothing comparable with their 
wn intelligence, feel a contempt for those whose information and 


yursuits differ from their own, which cont they too often ex- 


> their thou 


ress in some way, even when too wise t 
speech. And yet, if they but knew it, they 


ghts to 


t, with most excel 


ntreasons, envy those who do not possess, and who would perhaps 
scorn to possess, the too-worldly acquirements of their guests. The 


ree of knowledge grows bot 


h good and evil fruit, and it has yielded 
. preponderance of evil to many. 


A morbid feeling in regard to their differing positions as servers 


f others during the Summer brings a keen but wholly needless 
ievance into the hearts and lives of many who open their cool, 


veet and tranquil homes to city people. y shrink from bi 
towing a hospitality that is unacknowledged by too many, and 
his shrinking is natural; but they should comfort themselves, if 

nfort re lly be needed, by the fact i n spl which is 
yme-like, and a kindliness that is g ind tireless, can neve 


paid for except in kind. Whatever conduct is noble in its in- 


k iration must be followed for its own sake, whether its rece ption 


y others be felt and valued or misunderstoo | or ignore d. Those 
xquisitely fine manners which happily one finds now and then in 
ith citizens of the lonely country and in the densely populated 
wn, are sure to be the outgrowth of an unselfish contemplation 


f another’s needs of help or sympathy, added to a natural or ac- 
red delicacy in the manner of their best iclousness 
comes grace and grace indicates loveliness ; ity, giving a 


an torm or 


‘nt of birth, 


ftier and a more subtle and enduring fasci 


or is possibly able to bestow. It is quite 


the education of the schools, of the fashioning or texture of one’s 
ment, of fortune or the spot near or remote from inhabitated 
nters upon which one plants his own roof tree. Dissensions 


nong women, arising from points of etiquette not clearly under- 


, because they are more easily hurt through their 


} 
1Ou 


ies and affection. Want of t ht is more than justified 


lintentions. Women, more than men, need to learn that con- 
rvatism has its values as well as its drawbacks, and that its mean- 
gy is capable of quite as creditable interpretation when applied to 
rand d: 
tivation of min 
, nner. is not to be undervalued by any means. but itis n 

1 manner, is not to be undervalued by any means, but it is not 


me. 


Good birth, with its inherited traditions an¢ ] 


e tired, home-bound country woman as to the 
nal 


cu 


ill a necessity in our fortunate land of eq ies and opportuni 
s, because every essential that is needful to make men and 
ymen worthy to bestow and to accept honors or friendships is 
thin their reach, whether they dwell in almost eremite seclusion 
the country or live amidst the constant friction of crowds of 


eir fellows. ‘“ Command respect by maintainin; 


it for yourself 
nd it will always be accorded you, and neither poverty nor riches, 
rving nor being served can make a difference in the quantity or 
lity of esteem in which all just and wise persons will hold you,” 
iid one of the sages. If every American could be persuaded to 
ike the most and the best of his lot in life, envy and contempt, 
generous arrogance and an unjustifiable humanity—those tire- 
ss and pitiless enemies to peace, and to all healthful, beautiul, in- 
llectual, moral and social growths—would die out of our Western 
orld. Jean Ingelow, the sweetest of English singers, writes in 
ue of her late poems: 
* * * Tt has cheered my heart 
To think e’en now pity and envy both 
It may be are misplaced, or needed not; 
Heaven may look down in pity on some soul 
Half envied.”’ 

We can do much to better the lives of each other, differ as we 
vay; and in the cultivation of a desire to find opportunities for the 
estowal of a kindness, even though it be so small a thing as a 
ympathetic or helpful word, is the secret of those fine manners 
hich are called noble, beautiful and graceful, and which are 
lways the most attractive and acceptable to the worldly-wise, as 
vell as to simple folk.— 7ke Delineator. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 
Goop HousEKEEFPING’s HOUSEHOLD EXCHANGE. 


[Zu this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our re 


orrespondents, in pa 


made an instructive and profitable Hlouschold Exchange, we invit 


lue to the Homes ff the World.] Goop ILTOUSEKEEPING. 


PLEASE BE VERY PARTICULAR. 
One of Goop HovuSEKEEPING’s best friends writes us implor- 
ingly as followeth: 
“1 hope you will be very particular as to what receipts for cooking 
you publish, for every time | go home Mother has some dish, the 
rect ipt for which came from her « opy of GOoob HLOUSEKEEPING.” 


Our contributors will please take note of this, and govern them 
Tey 
y 


selves accordi: That is to say, that nothing that will not bear 


+) 


the test of thorough experimenting can be admitted into Goow 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONGRATULATIONS WHICH CONGRATULATE. 
of TIOUSEKEEPING : 
lam aregular subscriber to your GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and | 
want to tell you what a valuable thing I think it is. I had hardly 
finished looking over the sample copy which you sent me before | 


decided I must have it. It seems to me to entirely cover a need 


which has long been felt for just such a work in our homes, and | 
congratulate you on being its founder and publisher. 
Mrs. MARTHA H. VAUGHN. 


103 BOWDOIN STREET, SURINGFIELD, MAss. 


Sincerely, 


‘editor of Good 

I have this morning reccived a little card with a good * bill of 
Fare,” which I should be happy to investigate farther. There is 
no pl ice attached—a singular co-incident. I enclos« postage lora 
sample of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING, or at least for some pros- 
pectus or other notice of it, containing also the price for which it 
may be had. We Milwaukeeans have a famous “ Cooking School,” 


and seek far and near for helps to good housekeeping, and your 
title sounds attractive. Please direct sample or prospectus to, 


Very truly yours, Mrs. P. D. BARKER. 
658 CAss STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


BANANA FRITTERS AND FRIED BANANAS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The writer, as well as a number of friends who also take your 
excellent periodical—Goop HousEKEEPING—will esteem it agreat 
favor if you will publish in the next number, directions for Banana 
Fritters and Fried Bananas. Yours very respectfully, 

C. S. BECKWITH. 
New YoRK, September 2, 1885. 


We give the request of our New York correspondent publicity 
here, and would be glad to have some of the many.of the good 
cooks who read Goop HOUSEKEEPING regularly, tell our inquiring 
friend and our readers, as well, how to cook * Banana Fritters and 
Fried GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WATCH RESULTS.” 

The editor of the Christian Statesman, of Milwaukee, tells its 
readers in a feelingly advisory manner what to do, and then to 
“watch results ”: 

“Goop HousEKEEPING, for the Homes of the World. Our 
readers may have noticed frequent quotations from this periodical, 
and would doubtless like to know something more about it. It is 
a new publication, started with the year 1885, and increases in 
g number. In fact, so good is it that 
hardly anything appears in it that we would not be glad to copy if 
we had space. It usually contains about twenty articles from re- 
markably practical writers, and if any new periodical deserves to be 


interest with every succeedin 


noticed as filling a ‘long felt want,’ it is this one. Husband, father: 
if you wish your wife to take pride in keeping the sweetest, nicest, 
best home for you in your vicinity, subscribe for this magaz’ 
and watch results.” 
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HouskeKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE, One less at home! Alas, for the changing things of time! 


x : Chill as the earth-born mist the thought would rise, That home in the dust lies low; 
R ORIGINAL AND SELECTED And wrap our footsteps round and dim our eyes; And that living smile was hid from us, 
‘9 - But the bright sunbeam darteth from the skies— In the darkness long ago. 
THE OLD HOME. One more in heaven! Me . 
i And we have come to life’s last hill, 
“ Return, ret the voices cried, One more at home! From which our weary eyes 
1 To your old valley, far away ; This is not home, where cramped in earthly mould, Can almost look on the home that shines 
“ For softly on iver tide | Our sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold; Eternal in the skies, 
The tender lights and shadows play ; | But there, where face to face we shall behold, I 
And all the banks are gay with flowers, Is home and heaven! So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
And all the hills are sweet with thyme ; Still let us move as one,— , 
Ye cannot find such bloom as ours One less on earth! Always together keeping step, ‘ 
In yon bright foreign clime.” | ts pain, its sorrow, and its toil to share; Till the march of life is done. 
a |} One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear ; 
» Par ane, 5 Goong ts nage owe One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear, For that mother who waited for us here, 
The sun lies Warm upon the vines ; At home in heaven! Wearing a smile so sweet, 
~ And yet I will arise and go Now waits on the hills of Paradis« 
Nee To that dear valley dim with pines ! | One more in heaven ! For her children’s coming feet ! 
» Old loves are dwelling there I said, | Another thought to bright n cloudy days, —Phahe Cary 
2 Untouched by years of change and pain ; Another theme for t ness and praise, = 
Old faiths, that I have counted dead, Another link on high our souls to raise AT SET OF SUN. 
3 Shall rise, and live again. To home and heaven ! 
HL“ R If we sit down at set of sun, 
, ‘ atur ‘turn, ey sung, ne more at home— } } 
: And stil And count things that we have done, 
Mt “ With us abides eternal calm ; That home where separation cannot be, And, counting. find 
' In these old fields, where you were young | ‘That home whence none are missed eternally. | One self-denying act. one word 
cull the heart’s-ease and the balm: sus. crant with Thee 
We cull the heart's-ease ar {the balm ; Lord Je us, grant us alla place 1 i Th t eased the heart of him who heard ; 
A For us the flocks and herds increase, | At home in heaven! | One glance most kind 
hid } } —S G Steak {| ce most kin 
And children play around our feet ; G. That fell like sunshj ‘ 
| iat fell like sunshine where it went, 
we the down = 
At eve the ‘ , Then we may count the day well spent. 
i Return, for rest is swe LET NOT YOUR HEART BE 
TROUBLED. But if, through all the life-long day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
2 And sought t oa When all t! Id is bright with spring and morning, If ul 
No love of old was left Anas 1 for sorrow’s scorning 
> We've hat we can trace, 
(For Love has wing epenir 1d sorrow } he 4} 
* +1) Phat brought the sunshine to a face ; 
But there were graves upon the hill, lit morrow 
And su ams $ at ter TI 1 
‘ at at helped some and nothing cost 
And low winds breathing, Peace, be still nothing cos 
Phen count that day as worse than lost. 
Lost things i tinG ‘Let 
“Al —Sarah Doudney, in Good Words. Unidentified 
*s When all the world seems resting in the ncoontime, 
L * When hearts grow light and glad through happy June GROWING OLD. 
IN TIME TO COME. | 
rs Softly, oh softly! the ‘ars have swe ot by thee, 
rhe flowers are dead that made a summer peenaor scanty payment, htly with tenderest care; 
ks and the ni oarsest raiment 1 
2 By Wayside n oks and on the sunny hill, - = ith they have often brought nigh thee 
And with regrets the hearts of ours grow tende left thee but beauty to wear. 
As sometimes all hearts will. ear Id gracefully, 
We loved the blossoms, for they helped to brighten sracefully fair. 
The lives so dark with wearying toil and care y-making, 
: Var from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
As hopes and dreams forever help to n aching, 
‘ Nearer each day to the pleasant Home-light ; 
The heavy loads we bear. h, soul-sick and fainting, 
‘ Far from the waves that are big wit! nmotion, 
How like the flowers, whose transient life is en ( z ie Under full sail, and the harbor in sig 
‘ rhe hopes and dreams are, that for one brief hor = ; Growing old cheerfully 
even to the en ) 
Cheerful and 
erse and chilling, 
( . S hee to rest, 
od’s1 1 plainly 
‘ I Past thee unwilling, 
Then sudden f1 t rden yields its treas Far » the Land of the Blest; 
And stands in sorrow, dumb. Him for lif peacefully, t 
s saith Christ, who notes our every cry, P 
A Oh, listen, heart! The flower may lose its glory ived a man, to labor, suffer, dic Si ty : 
i Beneath the touch of frost, but does not die. Let not your heart be troubled. Neverai of envy or sorrow 
In spring it will repeat the old, sweet story — Unidentified. When the bright faces of children are seen ; 
G Ot God's dear by-and-by. | Never a year from the young wouldst thou borrow- 
ar In Heaven, if never here, the hopes we cherish— COMING HOME. Phou dost remember what lieth between ; 
rhe flowers of human lives we count as lost— Growing old willingly, 
me , O, brothers 4 sisters, growing old, Thankful. serene 
Will live again. Such beauty can not per serene, 
—Uniden “d. AMC n in experienc iat ang mig ’ ld 
mt Rich in a faith that hath grown with thy years, if 
v3 } Rich in a love that grew from and above it, 
3 3 Do you know how we used to come from school, : } : 
ONE LESS AT HOME. Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears; 
Phrough the summer's pleasant heat ; 
One less at home! : Growing old wealthily, I 
With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
lc le br Ker —a dear face On our tired 1 ? Loving and dear. 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place ; 
I | Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
sut, cleansed and saved, and perfected by grace, | 4ind how, sometimes in idle mood, ck sn WES 1: 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve; r 
One more in heaven ! We loitered by the way ; brig} 
“a ot rki rig — n 
z One] ; And stopped in the road to gather flowers, Many a face at kind word — srightened I 
ne less at home! . | ti ore blessed to give than receive.’’ r 
a And in the fields to play; | tis m blesse give than receive 
ne voice of welcome hushed, and evermor Growing old happily, 
: One farewell word unspoken ; on the shore Till warned by the deepening shadow’s fall, Ceasing to grieve. the Hi 
4 Where parting comes not, one soul landed mor Phat told of the coming night, 
t One more in heaven! We climbed to the top of the last long hill, I:yes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
One 1 ] ' And saw our home in sight? Have a sweet recompense youth cannot know; U Ww 
Jne less at ho ! i 
\ Ears that grow dull to the world and its story va 
A sense ss tha eets us at the wate: rs iste 
; ga And, brothers and sisters, older now Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow ; 
i ithin, a place unfilled a desolate ; Th he who ifej er . > it ta 
~ Mn, & place un tan late ; I an sh¢ whose life is o’er, Growing old graciously, It el 
And far away, our coming to await, Do you think of the mother’s loving face Purer than snow. the He 
iG One more in heaven ! That looked from the open door? — Unidentified 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 


he “entries ” for this celebrated series of papers « losed on ‘Tues- 


} 


evening, September rst, and the documents—of which ther 


houseful and a (pigeon) hole full,” yea, many pigeon-holes full 


ive been assorted, labeled, and put into proper condition for 


mination, discussion and decision. One came with instru 
is to “examine at once and return if not successful,” and tha 


ave returned “ 


at once without examination. Writers who are 


possessed of knowledge and consideration sufficient to let 


tience have its perfect work,” have not knowledge sufficient t 


ble them to write acceptably for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ynsider, if you please, you who are on the anxious seat, tl 


t, (ha 


lreds of papers are not only to be read, but to have “a third 
ing,” and then to be discussed as to merit, manner and meth 


methnocs, 


as is likely to be the case, with differences of opinion amono 


who set in judgment, with possibly, and quite probably, on! 
urow sea of opinion dividing the successful from the 
ful contributions. 


» hope to be able to announce the awards in the next issue of 
G oop HOUSEKEEPING, but, with the piles of MS. before us as we 
vill be the 
We can promise this, however, from a hasty editorial ex- 


, we do not feel authorized to promise that suci 


nation of some of the papers in each department, that the read- 


£ Goop HOUSEKEEPING will have, as the result of the Prize 


,a series of valuable and practically useful articles, such as 


may not secure from any other source. And this we may also 


say in all fairness, that if all the “ Bread” contributions were to be 


tically exemplified, we could from the product feed an army of 


‘ry men larger than any we ever heard or read of, and still have 


y baskets full to take up. If the world does not know how to 


e good bread and eat it as it should be eaten, in the interest of 


Higher Life of the Household, after so much has been written 


he subject as is presented to us for examination, we shall feel 


that we have “cast our bread upon the waters ” of honest effort, in 


vain. If not now, however, we have great faith that we shall “ find 


ter many days,” having in due time accomplished much good in 
the Homes of the World. 


HouUsEKEEPING. 


WELL-DONE AND ILL-DONE HOSPITALITY. 


There are really but two kinds of hospitality, the well-done and 
over-done, as the under-done is just no hospitality atall. The well- 
done article is one of the pleasantest and most lovable features of 


our home life, no home be a true home t 


is not an hospitable 
one. Where pure and unadulterated hospitality reigns, there are 
almost sure to gather together the worldly clem 


ments that go to 


make up noble and unselfish lives. This is the hospitality that 


should have place in the Homes of the World. ‘The under-done 
dwarfs, while the over-done gilds with Dutch metal, 2nd the well- 
done meanwhile gladdens the hearts of humanity by the absence 
of tinsel on the one hand, and of icy coldness on the other, and 


presence of strongly welded golden links of kind consideration 


and atiection. 

The under-done is not worthy of our consideration, but the over- 
done has too strong a foothold in many homes to be allowed to 
pass by unnoticed. The last has its ridiculous, yet faithful repre- 

itation the story of the good mother in Israel who wanted to 
vive her minist er more molasses in his coffee, accompanicd with 
he announcement that “it w be good enough for him if 
t were a// molasses.” Toor, ld soul. low she-wanted to 

honest, truthful and hos nd she was so indeed, ia hat 
way. But itis not the honestly over-done hospitality that we have 
1mind. Itis the dishonest kind; that fawns and flatters; that 
likes to curry favor or to make a show of false pretences; that is 
burdensot ther than a ssing, to both they who give and they 


1 its victims is the 


genuine over-done article and tells of a great lack—of the absence 


tppreciation and th hitful consideration 
Ww find another kind ol hospitality In the 
virtues and vices, and this last is indeeda 


nen it does not want to see 


vice. ‘This is a hypocritical hospitality, 


yme 


- 


you at all; which begs you to tarry longer, when it wants to kick 


you out of the house; which grudges the ¢ ig up of the space 


you occupy, the food you eat, the wine or water you drink; the 


given up to your entertainment, This does not always come 
from ignorance or lack of refinement, but from the presence ol 


finely woven threads of pure cussedness in the souls of men and— 


With this addition, then we have the under-done, the over-done, 


well-done phases of hospitality. The 


old may not allow any but the last to 


cross its threshold, without endangering its purity of purpose and 
its perpetuity. [very master or mistress of a house should study 
this subject with care, and if they find the under-done hanging 
about their premises they will do well to cast it out as a very un 
clean thing; if the over-done it should be again cast out; if the 


hypocritical, cast yourselves out and come no more into prominent 
position in the Homes of the World. If the well-done dwells 
with you give it space and place; cultivate it, cling to it; let it 


grow and flourish and beautify and make glad your homes. It 
rhe 


+] 


idd the hearts of 
those who come to you and go out from you; it will yield the rich- 


will brighten the every-day atmosphere an 


est of fruits for domestic harvesting, in the simple growth and 


healthy development of one of the greatest blessings vouchsafed 


to humanity—hospitable hearts enshrined in hospitable homes. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 

Messrs. Charles Scribners’ Sons have in press, for publication 
this fall, a new volume of Marion Harland, under the title of “ Com- 
mon Sense in the Nursery.” It is in fact a compilation of papers 
that have appeared in Babyhood, but contains much new matter. 
One feature is practical recipes for Nursery Cookery. This will 
be a welcome volume to the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and 
its appearance will be awaited with much interest. 

“ A Guide to Sanitary Housekeeping ™ is the title of a work, fresh 
from the press, with which housebuilders and housekeepers, as well, 
will do well to make themselves familiar. It is from the practical 
pen and experienced hand of one of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S mos 
prominent contributors, Mr. William Paul Gerhard. Messrs. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, are the publishers, and the price is $1.25 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MRS., MISS, OR WHAT ? 

A correspondent, whose favor appeared in the “ Cozy Corner ” of 
September 5th issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING, makes the perti- 
nent inquiry of a contributor in an earlier number as to the “ cor- 
rect thing” in addressing a letter to an unmarried lady, and while 
we “pause for a reply” we beg to remark briefly that the * thing” 
which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has adopted is “ Dear Madam” for 
an unmarried and ** Dear Madame” for a married lady. This may 
not, perhaps, be jvs¢ the thing, according to the Hoyle of corres- 
pondence etiquette, but it is convenient, respectful and, we think, 
appropriate. of a better form in this 
dilemma upon which to hang, space will be freely accorded them 
in the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and opportunity afforded 
for such to be made known. 

And while upon the subject, we take occasion to rise in our place 


If any of our readers know 


to protest against the too often careless manner in which ladies 
give their “sign manual” at the end of a letter. “Susan Jones” 
or “ Mary Livingston,” leaves the reader of a communication—un- 
less an acquaintance—entirely in the dark, as to whether to reply 
to“ Mrs., Miss, or What?” 

We speak with some feeling on this point, inasmuch as we have 


had many an occasion, in attending to the correspondence of the 


editorial department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to wonder who the 


girl, rather, such and such a correspondent might be, 


—old boy, or 


whether married or unmarried, single cr double, “anxious and 
aimless,” or having taken aim and hit the mark of matrimony 
lilemma as to] 


and squarely, and wonder has grown into a « 10W to 


frame a reply correctly. 
We shall wait for Mrs. Foote’s response to our Newburgh corres 
pondent with some interest, and when it comes we shall all know 


where she stands in the premises, as she u 


means and means what she says. 


A MACEDONIAN APPEAL TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Far away from the home of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and south of 
what was once much quoted as * Mason and Dixon’s line,” comes 
the following appeal for light in dark pla i , Homes of the 


World, where light is only needed to lead str 


ggling ones from the 
depths of ignorance up into the blessed regions cf the Higher Life 


of the Household. The communicati 


‘local habita- 


all remark or reference that would give the writer a 
tion or name”: 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I think it very likely that you, as a busy editor, can hardly find time to 
read what I write, yet I cannot resist the temptation to stretch out a hand 
ef cordial congratulati l if 


tion and encouragement; and if you find a sugges 
tion or two in its touch, I am sure you will meet it none the less heartily 
for that. 


many, many homes in which I would like to place its teachings, and 


igs 


I always read your magazine with the thought in mind of the 
> 


some—where it is most needed—I fear it is least likely to reach. I was 
“raised’’ (as they say here) in New York city, and in New England, 
but of late years I have lived in the South and West and have been in 
hundreds of homes in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Tennessce, 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, and have marveled, as perhaps only a 
New England woman can, over what is in these places cofisidered good 
housckecping ! 

“Can't somebody teach these people how xo¢ to spoil good food in 
cooking it?’’ groaned my husband, as we returned this spring from a 
Now, what I have to say is this: 
Your magazine has a great work to do all through the South and West, 
where people are really reaching out, to an extent that would amaze you, 
after better ways of living; but you begin /vo igh up for most of the 
homes in these regions; you take too much for granted. If you could 
see how careless and ignorant, for instance (as a class), are the well-to-do 
farmers and their wives, often providing in the 


tour in Texas, and I echoed the groan. 


ir spare chamber but one 
towel for two people, no slop jar, often no drawer in a bureau or hook in 
a closet left empty for the guest who is to stay a week! Oh, there is no 
end to the éa/ management—a result of pure ignorance ! 

There is an even greater need in respect to cooking and table serving. 


I presume the rough, heedless ways of many of the present race of c 


ored servants have led mistresses to despair of keeping whole or dainty 


china on their tables; but what would you think, visiting a family o/ 
means and considerable culture, of eating from a nicked plate and seei: 
a large V-shaped piece out of the beef steak platter? I think an indole 
way of /aissez alley about things in general accounts for much of what 
really a discomfort to those differently reared. 

Well, I have “freed my mind”’ a little, but must not close with: 
saying that these Southerners have a wonderful love of beauty and 
nicety. There is, I repeat, a grand field for your journal here, and 
glad to do all I can to aid you in cultivating it. Of course, this n 
which has swelled into a great long letter, is strictly private, for I w 
not for the world have my strictures, kindly as they are, wound the k 
people among whom | live, and among whom I //£e to live, they ar 
gracious, so easy, so cordial and so kind. There isa great future in sti 
for all this part, at least, of the United States.—Yours sincerely. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MISSIONARY WORK. 


Let Goop HOUSEKEEPING lead the way—publish every we 


two or three clear, intelligent recip 


any more rules for cakes, ices, candies, creams or pastry ; we want 1 
i salt meat, tough meat, old fowls, salt fish, vegetables 
kind, eggs, milk, fruit, and for biscuit and bread making.—A 
ove paragraph, clipped from the interesting sket 
Cooking ia the Country,” in Goop HouSEKEEPIN« 


September 5th, Mrs. Cooke speaks her mind freely and says W 
she would like to have done and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is equi 
anxious in tl 


ho know just 


1e matter. There are numberless cooks and hot 

Wives W how to cook * the cheapest and most comn 

things ina 


wholesome and palatable manner,” who 
r a bushel” for the simp! 
no good place in which to set their candlestick that it “may | 


their light reason that they | 


the whole house.” To such the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEDP! 
will be ever open and space accorded for the publication of hon 

I 
We should Pp: 
given, as an “evide 
of the faith that is in them.” There are countless fatherk 


‘of a practical nature. 


address of the sender 


motherless, sisterless, brotherless, yca childless, rec ipes tloat 


through the columns of the press of the day, full half of whic! 
not more.—save such as are stolen from Goop HOUSEKEEPIN« 
are not only valueless, but more than valueless from being 1 


1e extent that both time and material are often was 


leading tot 


s Mrs. Cooke will “set 
j 
cd to “face the music” in case of an exc 
ingly solemn exigency staring her in the face. 

place and tell us how, a large and interested audience will liste: 


in experimenting with them. Perl 


ist how she would do t! 


1 motion ” by telling our readers 


things were sl 


or If she will rise in 

tentively and endeavor to profit by what they read from the pe: 
one who has so easy and fascinating a way of saying things, 
who, at the same time, talks for a better purpose than simply * 
hear herself talk.” 


“NOT A DRUDGERY 
Bur A SCIENCE, AN Art, A RELIGION.” 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a fortnightly journal in magazine f¢ 
devoted to home interests, combining the practical with the est! 
ic and intellectual. No better work of the kind has been produ 
in this country. Housekeepers who find their task burdens« 
should lock here for better methods of performing it; those \ 
complain that their home is growing distasteful should turn to t! is 
symposium for a possible revelation of new resources of en} 
ment; those who feel that their home ought to possess a thous: 
attractions and comforts that it lacks should be ready to profit 

| suggestions which the congress of housekeepers 
The idea of 
magazine is that housekeeping is not a drudgery but a science, 
The editor has the enthusiasm to make¢ 
so, and he invites everybody to help him in the good work.—A 
York Home Journal. 


the hints an 


here putting forth for the benefit of the guild. 


art, a religion, indeed. 


Chapters IX and X of Mr. Gardner’s * Model Homes for Mode! 
Housekeeping ” will be given in the next issue of Goop Hows! 
KEEPING, that for October 3d. 
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Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holycke Post 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


MASS. - - 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1885. 


ILYOKE, NEw YorK City. 


ob HOUSEKEEPING is published in magazine form, conta‘ning 
ges, on a page of nine 


hes, convenient at once 


iding. 


by twelve inc for easy reading, 
place cn the center table, and for bi: 


very subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 


f the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 


post-paid. 

will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
I 

2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. 

Cents. 


Single Copies 


ibscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
N. te, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


HAT SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


lousekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 


women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 
re “‘women-folks”” and “‘men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 
ther. Ev2 prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
t, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had 4e had 
courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 


ay have been one vast “‘ Garden of Eden.’ 
ith the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
is we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
tal conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HovuSEKEEPING 
ly table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants- 

men-folks”’ and “‘men-folks”’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 


1 clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 


lose thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 


cs of household life. Of these, 


Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
‘ished reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute | 
scellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
r will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 
iss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 

of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
al Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 


women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 


pa} ors covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 


in Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
yrighted Receipts, etc. 

Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 
not fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


Tious 


EKEEPING. 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of ““ Tom and Sally: How they Lcved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whese charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in House keeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 


at Boston Highlands, Will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the d ings of the 
celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contril 


ions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, 


authors who made their ezfrec 


f enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 


into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on “Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 


write on ** Household Decoration.” 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.”’ 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 


strated how interestingly she writes of the 


ludicrous in home life, will favor our 


readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 


on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 
Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 
SOME OF 
Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “ Homes and How 
House that Jill Built,’ etc., and the 


our first issue a handsomely illustrated Ser 


THE ‘* MEN-FOLKs.” 
to Make Them,” 


BUILDER,— ¢ 


The 
mmences in 


al, entitled “ Model Homes for Model 


editor of —THE 


Housekeeping.” 
Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes cn House- 


hold k.elaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


zed authority on Gardening, 
ied editor of the 


contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a rec whether for 


Pleasure or Profit, and the accom American Garden, will 


of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultir 
Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practic 


of such valuable works as his “ House Drair 


ution and Training. 


al sanitary and civil engineer, and author 


ing,”’ “ Hints 


on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwelli ’ etc., has in course of preparation 


for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘“* Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” 


“ The 


This series i; supposed to 


be prepared either by the author of Bread Winners” cr ‘* The Money 


Makers ’’—or, some one else. 


We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent ‘place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hagpitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprietiés of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 

The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 

Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled te premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ie 

‘* ANNA MARIA'S ITOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth LDinding. ConrEeNnts: IHlow to Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Dill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Lasket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 

Marion Harland’s *‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,”’ 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; Dread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Dreads; 4. Other Breakfast Dreads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs ; 
9. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 


“TWENTY-SIX Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs: 
Them, How to use Them, W 
Mother. First Series: 


I. Twenty-six Hours 


a Day, How to get 
{ Letters toa Young 
1. Baby’s 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. IIT. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series: 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Loys’ Collections; 3. Some 


Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 


IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takescare of his Baby. 


“ DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,”’ by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236. pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission;” 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; ro. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr IT: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the ‘* Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; 
6. Pekb'es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8 Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. *f Turns ’em Off;” 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Tllumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs :—General Subjects 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilics (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


SEKEEPING. 


| washing, Flies, “‘ Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 


Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 

“ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
| Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
| Disease, etc. 


Je 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
** Remnants ” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 fo: 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best ‘‘ Materials ”’ to be used in Cooking. This book and “ CAMp Cook 


ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

“FIRST, PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,’ 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. CoNnTEeNnrs :—I 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Liv: 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body ; ¢ 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spic« 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Te 1, Coffee, Chocolate, Ite. Il. Cookery 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-roon 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. ‘This bool 
with Miss Parloa’s CAMP COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9. 

Goop IfOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year cither to one or to sepa 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ I« 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Hlumit 
ated Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

ro. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK 
ING;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit 
icism,”” [lt 

Marketing, d, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cak« 


strated and bound in I 


neled Cloth Binding. CONTENT 
Groceries, Care of F 


Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 
II. 
“COMMON SENSE IN THE IIOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNrTENTs:—Blane Mange, Dread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege 


tables, Catsups, Company 


, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iccing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pat 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 


for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored) 

“THE DINNER YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub 
stantial Cloth Binding. ContTenrs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Dills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc.; Vegetables, 230; Eggs. 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, 1o. 


13 
“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familia! 
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falks on the subjects of Urcakfast, Croquettes, laste er Waste, Gravy, 
|.uncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ig Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 


d more for the cooking of Eggs, 
} 


Chere are also recipes by the score 


Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Swect- 
1 


reads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
luding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 


, 
ves, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Mufiins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
akes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 

lieverages, Flavoring I:xtracts, Preserved Fruits, Can@tes, etc. 

I4- 
** WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs, 

Iarrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 


by Constance Carey 


ENTS:—Parr I., EMbRoipERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
\rt; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
n; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 


extiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; 
edlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroiderics 
hen finished; Drawn Work, o!d and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
rk; Cut-work or Point Coupé; 


I ParT II., Brusu 
bp PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
lors on Silk or Satin; Fan I 


Frames; Fringes for 


Macramé Laces. 


ainting; Oil Colors en Silk or Satin; Oil 


Ing; 


lors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse P:rown 
per; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 


nus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palette 


Menus and 
nner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; ing on Wood 
th Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., Moprrn Homes 
nts for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 


elf; Tiano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 


panese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
iidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
wing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Witni REMITTANCE 


15. 
Three copies of Goop THOusEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
py of Mrs. Lincoln’s * Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
es, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
k and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Dread and Bread Mak 
, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Waftles and Griddle 
s, Fried Mufiins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
d Shell 


ast, etc., Soda Discuit, Muffins, Gems, etc 


, Leverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Steck, Fis] 


t 

h, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
h 


k, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
, Rice and Sal ‘astry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 

g 
stards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 


ivalids, Miscellancous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 


an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 


wchers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
s for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
the Boston Cooking 


uurse of Instruction a School, Explanation of 


t 
t 
rms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
We will send six copies of Goop HloUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 


re addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
ige. 
FOR TWENTY YEARI-Y SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WitrH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of Goop HousrKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four lages of Colored 
lates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


Goop HouseKEEPING. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From /larper’s Bazar :— 


Such is the gener 


interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HouUSEKEEPING, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan &Co., 
is anotable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics and 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 
taste. 

New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goof HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and « heery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus : 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goon House- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear butit was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which made 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Repudlican : 

Goop IoUSEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising be- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield 


We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. 


The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 
New England Homestead :— 

Goop HIoUSEKEEPING starts off grandly. 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 


If subsequent numbers 


taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
cir splendid PArER WORLD is in the realm of paper. 


Springfield Democrat: 
If future issues are as well-compiled as the one at hand, Goop 
HTOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 


kind of the day. The Ilomes of the World are appealed to and the 


wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 
Boston /lerald: 

Goopb IlOUSEKEEPING presents a delightful “bill of fare,” which will 


be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 


Bryan & Co.’s 1s, a model of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HLousEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim of its publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones, and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7ranscript :— 

Goop HoOuSEKEEr!NG is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 


be sure of the success it deserves. 
Boston Globe 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goop 
TIOUSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Washington Capitol :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the Goob HouseKEEPING publishers. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen in along time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Daz/y Journal :-— 

The object of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Dazly Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘housekeeping ” is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7ranscript :-— 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 7¥mes -— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon (IIl.) 

The initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

“Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,”” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. Afirror and American :-— 

The first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Suvday News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lavers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Village Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her 
Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 

Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :-— 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of | 
Goop HouSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 


housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every | 
day doings. 


Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :-- 
Goop HouskKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely: gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general. 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 

Goop HOousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :— : 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HOouSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to for a 


| jourzal of the kind. 


Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Baltimore Daly News :-— 

The contents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The initial number of Goop HouSsEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enotgh of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, THE 
PAPER WORLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 
felt want in the literature of the times. 
Bangor (Me.) 7udustrial Journal :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 

San Francisco Sax Franciscan :— 

Every woman who keeps house will retainGoop HOUSEKEEPING as a 
trusty friend. 

Oakland (Cal.) Signs of the Times :-— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills the 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 
another. 

New York Monthly Union :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is filled with well written articles of interest to 
every member of the family circle. 
Cheney (Kansas) Journal :-— 

The subscription price of Goop IloUSEKEEPING is only nominal, con- 
sidering the merits of the journal. 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Patriot 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is every way worthy of 
its name. 

Stamford (N. Y.) Mirror :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is printed on fine paper; the ‘‘make up” is 
first class, the original and selected matter is worthy of careful perusal 
and altogether it is a model magazine for the Homes of the World. 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap- 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. 
and its papers of the best. 

New York ZLvangelist :-— 

In the Bill of Fare of Goop HousEKEEPING is an ample variety for a 
paper or a magazine (the new publication is not exactly either, but some- 
thing between both) that shall be at once entertaining and instructive. 
We give a hearty welcome to the new comer. 


Its contents are admirable 


BUSINESS NOTE. 

A new and useful article just placed before the public is the bathing 
pad being introduced by the Rees Sanitary and Health Pad Co., of 111 
North 5th street, Philadelphia. It not only cleanses the skin thoroughiy 
but it also cures tetter, itching piles, etc. It is sold ata very low price 


and will be found a beneficial addition to the toilet. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


who prefer to 

BUTTON’S LADIES nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 

avs correspondence should in- 

quire ior Crane’s Ladies’ 

By Note Papers and Envel- 


opes to match (the old and 
ely the best. Softens leather,con- Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- iy su rfine 
gives natural finish, actually mend it. It is more economical than other Bi ands late being 
wear longer dressings. Take no other. 


UTTON & OTTLEY, MFRS., NEW YORE. unsurpassed in Purity, 


lone, and Beautiful Soft 
WANTED 


Finish, by even the finest foreign productions. Sold 
FOR THE 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER addition to our premiums of music and 


by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces, 
A household treasure and nec essity, 


Better and healthier than boiling, Shakespeare Cards, we have just issued a 

broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- | > 

erybody who sees it. Thisisarare | beautiful Panel Picture, in colors, 13x 28, a 


i i for t t 
WILMoré SASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. | fac-simile reproduction of one of the Paris The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


salon paintings for 1884, entitled “‘ Le Roman pondence, now in the Market. 
| Noveau ” (The New Novel). It is a perfect 
gem, and well worthy a place on the wail of - “Vv DADED ¢ 
ole any of the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric VALLEY PAI ER CO., 

APANESE! | Soap. We have copyrighted it, and it can- HOLYOKE, MASS. 
P be issued by any other house than our- 

SEPTIS” SOAP. selves. The edition is limited, and will be ESTABLISHED 1822. 


| issued gratis in the following manner only: HURLBUT PAPER 
\IAPANESE SOAP. | Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric 


FRENCH LINEN 
Soap, and as soon as you get 25 mail them 
STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 


wi your full address, and we will mai 
surposes. the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not to us with nt fulla lress. and mail Orres ondence Pa WN 
yw, stick re green the clothes like many soaps | you “Le Roman Noveau,” mounted ready j 
e mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- | ; 
grenses, cleanest. soap made. Positively cues or for hanging, free of all expense. The soap In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
ents or sore hands. Send us seven | j 


or Toate. Works and eet the with age, and those who desire a} to match. 
S ade é e 1€ handsom 
cards ever sent out. s *" | copy of the picture at once, have only to buy HIGHEST AWARD, 
Id by all grocers. Manufactured only by | the 25 bars of their grocer at once; This Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Extra Quatity of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Folded Papers of Highest 
Grade. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


will insure the receipt of the wrappers by us 
ONETIC SHORTHAND. Osgoodby’s Method. | before the edition is exhausted. There is, 
For Self-Instruction. Price, $1.50. Speciat In-| of course, 20 advertising on the picture. 
ction by Mail, $6. Send stamp for Specimen | 

es, &. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, | 


JT. CRAGIN & Co., |= PAFER Co. 


SOUTH LEE, MASS. 
The names and address | 
ANTED of LADIES and GENTLE- | Philadelphia, Pa. 


eMEN looking for profit- | Have you tried “ Wuirinc’s 
able pleasant work. Must belong to | 


the better class. RESPONSIBLE HousE. | 
To such a liberal offer will be made to | ¢ 
obtain constant employment. 


| STANDARD Writing Paper and 
ddress “AS 


PAUL E. TABEL MEG. CO., Chicago. | 
GAL | Envelopes, made by WuitTING 


846 Chestnut St. Co., Horyoxe, Mass.? 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 PICTURES, of every character and price, for 
Wiit boll BRIDAL GIFTS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
erate range SABBATH SCHOOLS, HOTELS, for correspondence and all the 
address In the . S., express paid, 


on receipt of $1.50. 


You will find them the best 


Catalogues of Novelties sent on receipt of stamp. | USES of polite society. Cream 


: PAINTINGS, 
Prin eee gel : FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, and Azure, rough and smooth 


WHAT! 
FLORENCE ‘ i The handsomest and best finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
EATING STOVE il PICTURE FRAMES. 

HEAT A ROOM? ade 
CERTAINLY, CARD AND CABINET FRAMES 
usands have done so. ; 

In the greatest variety. 
(for circulars, ete.to £5 
ORENCE MACHINE CO,, ~ 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


All the * ROGERS’ GROUPS” LACONOGRAPHY! 

AR CESS! 
SoLE AGENCY. A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- ; 
ing and memory culture.Instruction by > 
mail. Send for circulars to A. 
Paintings Cleaned and Restored. Miller, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Goop HousSsEKEEPING. 


DECKER 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE BARBER’S OPINION. 


**SomeE people think ’tis only made 
For cleansing goods of heavy grade, 
For washing down the walls or stairs, 


The bureau, 


From chaps and pimples sad to see. 
But folks do well to change their mind; 
Tis not to things like these confined, 


And not alone the kitchen-maid 


tables and the chairs, 
Or keeping hands and faces free 


And laundress prize its friendly aid ; 

I find it just the nicest thing 

For toilet use and barbering. 

The slightest touches will suffice 

To make a foamy lather rise, 

That holds the beard till smoothly laid, 
However dull may be the 
tale is ever new 


blade. 
In short, the 
That tells what Ivory Soap will do.” 


| 
If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, | 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. | 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Dheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


sheet is used anc 


Most economical 


= When one 
presents itself. 
convenient package made. For 
| ly Druggists and Paper Dealers. S 
Are sent express paid for $1.00 as 
lows : New England and Middle St 
5 pack: ages with one holder. Other State 
packages and one holder. Each package g 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CoO., 


Springfield, Mas 


KING TOILET PAGKAG: 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers trocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, 


Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater 


Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two seca 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
Henry L. GREEN, River Point, I. 

The grate heats my sitting- room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. . B. AMorRY, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 

B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The grate heats a room 13) 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The grate in the north end 2 my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 


<= it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
7 = the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched & 
frost, though the has been as low as 15° below zero. 


. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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